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News of the Week 


i unhappy sequel to the failure of the Three Power 

Naval Conference at Geneva is the launching of a 
Rig Navy programme in the United States, to be com- 
pleted in the extraordinarily short period of five years. 
‘This step has been taken in spite of the signal—intended 
as a repudiation of naval compctition—which was made 
by Great Britain when she postponed the laying down of 
two of the three this year. Some persons 
assume that this particular Big Navy programme has 
the consent of President Coolidge. So far from joining 
in that assumption we do not believe for a moment 
iiat Mr. Coolidge We go further 
snd express the belief that he will not consent. If he 
did he would have to take back the words which he 
used in his recent Message to Congress. He then wrote 
disparagingly of naval competition as being a European 
vice -a vice from which Americans were free. He also 
said that the failure at Geneva could not have any 
influence upon the American decision. 

co * * * 





cruisers due 


has consented to it. 


Nevertheless, it is significant that this Big Navy scheme 
has heen published. The Washington correspondent of 
the Morning Post says that it will “ stagger ” the United 
States, and we can well believe it. It provides for 
twenty-six 10,000-ton three aircraft carriers, 
five fleet submarines and cightecn flotilla leaders, All 


cruisers, 


this means an expenditure of more than £200,000,000. 
There is, moreover, a provisional proposal of four new 


battleships, designed, of course, within the limitations 


of the Washington Treaty The United States is 
already building cight large cruisers, and has ten in 
commission. The twenty-six cruisers now proposed 


would, therefore, 
to forty-four. 
vith a venge 


total fleet of large cruisers 

Such a scheme would incite competition 
ance. It would give the United States a 
Great Britain alone, but over all 
world in combination. 


bring up the 


superiority, not 


the N: 


over 
wwies of the 
*%* a8 , i 

Thus we come into collision with the ibilities which 
caused Mr. Churchill—according to Lord Cecil’s account 
of the matter abinet to reject at Geneva 
the American * mathematical 
Parity and British Na 
already been agreed to when Mr. Churchill is said to have 
His argument ran like this: ‘It will be 
necessary for Britain, under this so-called parity scheme, 


poss 


to persuade the ¢ 
principle of 
between the 


parity.” 
American vies had 
intervened, 


tonnage in building small 
vessels for policing the Empire. These would offer no 
sort of threat to America. But America would use the 
greater part of her total tonnage build those great 
cruisers which give actual fighting strength. Really, 


to use up the greater part of her 


Amcrica proposes to put us in a position of inferiority. 


We do not say that the argument attributed to Mr, 
Churchill is unreasonable or illogical. On paper it is 
clearly both reasonable and logical, but we maintain 


instead of 


9 ee 
SKS ELUHcr 


that the 
the lesser risk in a situation 


Government have chosen the greater 
which is full of ri 
real. 


™ % * 


academic or 

If they had acted in the belicf, which they are never 
tired of professing, that war with 
they would not have objected to what Mr. Chure 
mathematical parity, considerably to our 
though it seemed to be. They would have 
American ships as additional police for the High Seas. 


Ameriea is unthinkable, 
hill called 
disadvantage 


welcomed 


We should not then have seemed to challenge the 
United States to competition. The Big Navy party 
would have had to convince not only the President, 


and we have no doubt 
utterly beyond its 


but the whole American people, 
that that would have been a task 
strength. As it is, the Big Navy party, to say the 
least of it, is more hopeful than it has been for a long 
time. If it be objected that we are lightheartedly 
recommending the acceptance of would 
answer that no danger is comparable with that of clinging 
to an assertion of naval superiority—or even equality 

which, in terms of money, we 


danger, we 


are no longer able to make 


good. The United States could afford to out-build us 
two or three times, and still hardly feel the strain. 
* * a x 
It would be unjust to our own people, however, not to 


add that the vast majority of Americans have entirely 


misunderstood the British point of view. Both the 
British Government and the Admiralty delegates were 
intensely in earnest about the Three Power Conference. 


that Mr. ¢ 


had 


was going to 
already prepared 
biuc3l 


Licle 
oOolldge 


Before it was known here 
issuc his invitation, the Admiralty 
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a complete scheme of naval limitation. Our delegates 
went to Geneva never doubting that the Conference 
would be successful. They had exceptional reasons for 
confidence, for their proposals were admirable. The 
scheme for reducing the tonnage of battleships and large 
cruisers, for reducing gun-power, and for extending the 
life of ships, would have effected immense economy, 
and would have usefully proved to nations cutside the 
Conference how anxious Great Britain was to discard all 
lust after great fighting strength. We are sure that the 
genuineness of the British intentions and the extremity 
of the disappointment of our delegates are generally 
unknown in the United States. There has been a mis- 
understanding, and it should be the object of every friend 
of peace to remove it. 
* * * * 

We had hoped that Mr. Coolidge would have shown a 
better understanding than appeared in his Message, but 
the only common-sense course now is for Great Britain 
to recognize that the situation has become worse instead 
of better and to try to redeem it. One of the new bad 
signs is the voting by the American Ilouse of Represen- 
tatives of money for raising the elevation of the guns in 
two battleships. The United States had previously pro- 
posed to raise the elevation of all her battleship guns in 
the wholly false belief that the elevation had been 
raised in the British Navy. On learning the truth the 
American Navy Department postponed a decision. 
Now this cause of dispute breaks out again. The 
Manchester Guardian says that British battleships, 
owing to the high angle at which the guns were originally 
installed, do possess some superiority at ranges between 
21,000 and 24,000 yards. On the other hand the 
Americans have five ships—as compared with three 
British ships—which can fire at ranges exceeding 30,000 
yards. The Washington Treaty is vague about elevation, 
and our Admiralty has always held that it would violate 
the Treaty if it raised the firing angle. If America now 
raises hers, a new and unforeseen kind of competition will 
be authorized. 

* * * 

At the Lack of all American thought on naval questions 
is the traditional doctrine that no Power has a right to 
interfere with neutral commerce. This doctrine is by no 
means confined to the Big Navy party; it is universal 
in America. The average American says “*‘ We are quite 
ready to rule out war, but we will not tolerate any inter- 
ference with traffic on the high seas. If naval building is 
necessary for insisting upon that point, which we regard 
as entirely reasonable, build we must.” This is a fact 
which must be squarely faced. Unless we understand 
the point and vigour of the American motive it is useless 
to attempt agreements in detail about naval limitation. 
In our opinion the whole situation has changed since the 
War. No one argued for upholding our undiluted naval 
rights at sea more earnestly than we did when Germany 
was tempting us to forswear them. She was really asking 
us to fight with our right hand tied to our side. Now, 
however, it is impossible for us to buy a naval supremacy 
such as we had then. We hope that the Government 
will discuss this question with the United States, for it 
governs every other matter of dispute. 

» a * * 

Mr. Wickham Steed suggested recently that the 
United States might make some collateral peace move- 
ment that would ease the naval dispute. Describing 
this plan in the Observer a fortnight ago, he said that 
he had in mind an American Peace Doctrine which 
would match the Monroe Doctrine as a cardinal principle 
of American policy. The Peace Doctrine would provide 
that if any nation went to war without submitting its 


<a 


ease to conciliation or arbitration, and if other countries 
banded themselves together to restrain that nation, the 
United States would not aid it in any way. All trade 
with America, all American money, all access to American 
resources, would be cut off from the aggressor. No 
nation could carry on war on the grand scale without 
sooner or later failing through want of American hel) 
in materials or money. This plan would not commit 
the United States to the League, but it would enormously 
reduce the dimensions of the international peace problem, 
It would involve no alliance, no treaty. It is well worth 
consideration by Americans, as we believe many of them 
are perceiving. 
a o* of ” 

Dr. Marx, the German Chancellor, has reported to 
the Reichstag Committee on conditions in the occupied 
areas. He says that the Allies have withdrawn 10,000 
troops as they premiscd—8,000 French, 1,000 British 
and 1,000 Belgian; but he adds that there are more 
than 1,000 coloured troops in Mainz and certain other 
towns, that French manocuvres have taken place when 
the harvest was still being gathered, and that, though 
acts of oppression against German citizens are less 
noticeable than they were, they still occur. We are 
not able to pass judgment on Dr. Marx’s charges about 
oppression, but we do not stand in any need of particular 
evidence when we say that the retention of coloured 
troops as warders of Europeans is an offence, and that 
the retention of troops of any sort is quite illogical 
now that Germany has been received into the Leavue. 
It has been said that so long as any foreign troops 
remain Germany would prefer that part of them should 
be British. However that may be, we wish that our 
Government would withdraw the remnant of British 
troops. They would thus show what we are sure they 
feel on this subject. 

a X* x » 

When recently the more powerful military leaders of 
the Chinese Nationalists grew tired of Bolshevism and 
Chiang Kai-shek established a ‘* moderate ” Nationali<t 
Government at Nanking, it was hoped that there would 
be a gencral improvement. Unfortunately, all that 
territory, reaching up to Shanghai, over which the Red 
Nationalists of the South had marched so quickly, soon 
fell into chaos. The removal of Russian inspiration and 
capacity for organization may have been one of tlic 
immediate causes of the chaos, but in a wider sense it was 
brought about by Bolshevist principles themselves. The 
‘moderate * Government at Nanking has applied itself to 
raising as much money as possible by preposterous taxcs 
which violate Treaties and act in restraint of trade. If it 
be truc that Chiang Kai-shek is to be restored as 
Gencralissimo of the Nationalist armies, he has a fresh 
chance, but his past record is not encouraging. In the 
meantime the Chinese agents of Moscow have got to 
work again in Canton. Li Chai-sum, a colleague of 
Chiang Kai-shek, who for some time had been controlling 
Canton, was driven out. The Labour unions joined local 
troops under the red flag, and a Soviet was sct up. This 
revolution was accompanied by the burning and looting 
of many buildings. The Soviet fell, however, as quickly 
as it had arisen, and many of the “ Reds” have been 
executed. It is feared that fresh Bolshevist attempts will 
be made elsewhere, and Shanghai is full of rumours, 

& * * * 

The Prayer Book Measure has passed the House of 
Lords by the unexpectedly large majority of nearly three 
to one. In no debate in the House of Lords since the 
War has there been so much animation, and no other has 
attracted such large and deeply interested audicnees. 
The debate began on Monday. It is impossible for us to 
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follow the arguments for and against the Measure ;. they 
are already well known. It is cnough to say that the 
debate was on a very high level, thorough and dignified 
The Keclesiastical 
Committee had rightly commended the Measure as suit- 
able to be submitted to Parliament, for that Committee 
had only to judge the doctrine of the new Prayer Book in 


though not without carnest passion. 


its reactions upon the Oath of the Sovercign to maintain 
the Protestant reformed religion. They came to the 
conclusion that the new Book raised no constitutional 
question at all. It was left to Parliament to accept or 
reject the Book, or to refer it back to the Church Assembly. 
The supporters of the Measure, as it seems to us, had a 
heavy balance of reason and cffectiveness on their side 
ju the House of Lords. 
a a: cg 

It became more and more clear as the debate procecded 
that the Book of Common Prayer had to be adapted to 
modern needs, and that if the Deposited Book were 
rejected or referred back there would be no hope of a 
better solution than is now offered. On the contrary, 
there would be a prospect of something not nearly so 
wood. The Deposited Book signifies that peace in the 
Church which could not be achieved in any other way. 
Morcover, the Book carrics with it a pledge by the 
Archbishops and Bishops that they will do their utmost 
lo enforce discipline now that a reasonable latitude is 
to be legal. It is true that the enforcement of discipline 
involves a reconstitution of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
hut this is a matter which the Church Assembly has 
taken in hand. The speeches of Lord Carson, who was 
auainst the Measure, and the Bishop of Durham, who was 
jor it, will be long remembered as examples of what our age 
can do in dialectical oratory. But the chicf praise must 
vo to the Archbishop of Canterbury for his masterly 
handling of the business from first to last. 

% * * ve 


We have written in our first leading article on Mr. 
Snowden’s opinion of the Labour Party's proposed 
Surtax. On Tuesday the Parliamcutary Labour Party 
met and decided to have the * energetically 
put before the country.” This may be an indirect 
rcbuke to Mr. Snowden for his lukewarmness. On the 
other hand, it is said that the mecting was much more 
in sympathy with Mr. Snowden than had been expected. 
One remarkable fact must be noted. At the clection of 
the new Executive, Mr. Snowden came out at the head 


of the poll. 


proposal 


x * a % 


The scheme for regulating the coal-mining industry 
in Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire has 
been cireulated. The main object is voluntarily to 
subsidize the export trade. It is belicved that if the 
recovered, the mines supplying 
coal at home will benefit. For the rest, there is to be 
a regulation of output. While we admit that selling 
schemes are a valuable part of any reconstruction, we 
regard the regulation of output as a doctrine of despair. 
The chief line of advance, we believe, is the concentra- 
tion of mines by trustification, which would greatly 
reduce overhead charges and simplify control. If the 
uumerous experiments now being tried for the con- 
version of crude coal into other forms of fuel, including 
oil, are successful, more coal than ever will be needed. 


x * te % 


export trade can be 


Mr. Frank Hodges may be an optimist, but what he 
suid in a recent letter to the Times about the possibilities 
of steam-raising and oil-producing from low grade coal 
was most encouraging. Of every four tons of coal 
brought to the surface, once ton is slack. Already 


pulverized coal is used profitably on land, but can it 
be made safe enough to be carricd in bunkers at sea? 
It is said that this can be done by distillation, and that 
the commercial velue has been proved. The Morning 
Post of Friday, December 9th, stated that an American 
Atlantic to Rot 

by pulverized coal under a system invented by an English 
The bunkers were filled with lump coal which 
was pulverized on board. The cost is said to be less 
than that of oil. 


is to treat pulverized coal ashore and render it immune 


vessel has just crossed the terdiam driven 


enginecr. 
gut it would seem that the next stage 


from spontaneous combustion. 
x x ae %* 
Mr. Runciman. Sir Kingsley Wood, Sir Josiah Stamp 
and Mr. J. H. Thomas were among th 
Juncheon given on Monday by the Woolwich Equitable 


speakers at a 


Building Socicty, to eclebrate its cightieth anniversary. 
Men of all parties can agree in recognizing the value of 
the building society movement in promoting thrift and, 
in the last few years, helping to mitigate the ill effects of 
the housing shortage. who have 
been foreed to buy, where they could not rent houses, 
have only been able to do so through the building 


Thousands ot Pp ople 


socicties. As one of the sp akers P iinted out, the average 
member of a building society does not merely save in 
order to buy a house and then revert to careless ways. 
More often than not he acquires the habit of saving, and 
that is an invaluable possession both for the individual 
and for the community. 

% * % * 


The Oxford and Cambridg Rugby Football Match 
on Tuesday was no doubt unusually exciting, but that 
was no reason for emulating the match far into the 
night. “Rags” in the theatres and streets of London 
after the Rugby Match and the Boat Race have become 
a tradition, and it would be silly to object to them as 
such. The behaviour of the police, and in a secondary 
degree of the public, in th 
periodic exercise in restraint, 
humour, which has its value. 
theatres there was Bacchanalian egotism. 
useless for the higher authorities, either in London or the 
Universities, to make an appeal, for it is precisely against 
higher authority that a rag is directed. A nominally lower, 
but actually more powerful, authority should make the 
appeal. If the Presidents of the Football and Boat 
Clubs at Oxford and Cambridge said what they thought, 
the wholesome social intimidation which would be put 
in train would ensure a different method next year. 


prescnee of ragging is a 
tact, sympathy or good 
But on Tuesday in two 
It is probably 


m* * %* % 


A meeting of life members and of others closely 
connected with the Spectator was held at the Ritz Hotel 
on December 7th, in accordance with the practice started 
by Mr. St. Loe Strachey during the last years of his life. 
There was a large attendance. The editor outlined the 
Spectator’s recent activities, and mentioned several of 
the causes with which it hopes to identify itself during 
the coming year. Subsequently there was a general 
discussion. Those present expressed their warm approval 
of the policy of the Spectator and their conviction that it 
has a great part to play in the years of reconstruction 
which lie ahead. 

* * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101 % ; on Wednesday week 1014 Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 862; on Wednesday 
week 86; a year ago 843. Conversion Loan (33 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 753; on Wednesday week 75; a year 


:a year ago 100%. 


ago 74], 
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Mr. 


HE secret of Mr. Snowden’s opinion of the Surtax 
is at last out. When the Labour Party at its 
conference at Blackpool in October cooked that appetising 
dish—unsubstantial but enticing, like a soufllé—Mr. 
Snowden was absent. Surely the chef ought to have 
been there, unless it was to be supposed that the 
kitchen staff had got out of hand and were cooking 
what they liked, more or less against orders. It was 
noticeable that Mr. William Graham, the chef’s principal 
assistant, was also absent. When we first wrote about 
the Surtax and learned of Mr. Snowden’s absence, we 
suggested that it was of little use speculating upon the 
future of the Surtax until we knew what Mr. Snowden 
thought about it. Mr. Snowden, ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is by far the greatest financial figure in the 
Labour Party. 

For several wecks we wondered, and so did every- 
body else. Last Saturday Mr. Snowden spoke, and 
though he has accepted the soufllé as a legitimate and 
wholesome form of food, he has also declared that it 
Is by no means certain that some other form of food 
would not have been much better, and that in any 
ease it is necessary to wait a little longer before deciding 
whether the soufflé can be put upon the table. 

It is clear that if the Surtax had not been invented 
as an attractive electoral dish by the Independent 
Labour- Party it would never have been invented by 
Mr. Sndwden. Although Mr. Snowden is a Socialist, 
his finance is based on economic orthodoxy. He 
examines with a frigid scrutiny every proposal which 
is incautious or likely to stay the reduction of debt 
or to discourage public thrift. As the Surtax has been 
accepted by the Labour Party he makes the best of 
it—but not a very good best. He will not go further 
than to say that it is just in principle. He can 
unreservedly say as much as that without stepping into 
the region of praise, for it is an essential part of his 
financial erced that direct taxation is the wisest kind 
of taxation, and that it should be levied in direct 
proportion to wealth—as, of course, it already is by 
the Income Tax. 

The Surtax is only a higgledy-piggledy kind of Income 
Tax. It will tax people whose “ unearned” income is 
already taxed under the Income Tax, but it will tax 
them more. It will be a great inconvenience to the 
financial administration of the country that a new 
complication should be introduced at the moment when 
it was hoped and believed that the Income Tax was 
at last to be simplified. When Mr. Snowden says that 
taxation is just if it falls on the broadest shoulders, he 
has only repeated a truism of orthodox economists. It 
is not the principle of the Surtax which is wrong, but the 
clumsy method which would make the tax in practice 
unfair to individuals, and would probably black out 
our dawn of national prosperity. Although Mr. Snowden 
does not say very much in praise of the Surtax, he says 
enough to give the Labour Party a pretext for declaring 
that he has come out in favour of it. 

Now let us sce what Mr. Snowden has to say against 
it. To begin with, he thinks that the estimated yicld 
of £85,000,000 a year is grossly exaggerated. This 
estimate rests upon some statement which was madc 
by Inland Revenue officials to members of the Cohwyn 
Committee. But it has never been clear whether the 
officials, in arriving at this figure, included the reserves 
of industrial companies as one of the sources of revenue. 
It is obvious that if they did include these reserves, 


Snowden and the Surtax 


the £85,000,000 could be raised only by delivering 
staggering blow against industry, which depends {oy 
development upon its free capital. If industry withered 
because the sap of fresh capital was not spreading 
through its branches, no class would suffer more acutely 
than that which the Surtax is explicitly designed to help, 

Mr. Snowden’s next point was that the objects for 
which the Surtax would be levied, namely, social services 
and the remission of indirect taxation on necessaries, 
are already sufliciently provided for. That is to say, 
nothing is preventing these benefits now but the lack 
of money. To get more revenue is the solution of 
everything. We always come back, therefore, to the 
question whether the State would really increase its 
revenue in the long run by a surtax. Mr. Snowden, 
we gather, thinks that it would not. 

Mr. Snowden did not mention national credit, but 
probably one of the first effects of the Surtax would 
be an all-round fall in the value of Government securities, 
and from this lower level the securitics would not be 
likely to rise again for a generation. 

Next, Mr. Snowden criticized the decision of 
Labour Party that debt reduction should be considered 
as a minor matter—even if it could be considered at all, 
He unkindly pointed out that this decision was a com- 
plete reversal of the Minority Report written by the 
Labour members of the Colwyn Committee. That 
Report recommended such a surtax as is before us now 
—a tax on “unearned ” incomes of over £500 a yeur— 
but it added that the proceeds must go exclusively to 
the reduction of debt. The Labour members of the 
Committee, in short, were thinking of a substitute for 
the Capital Levy, to which Mr. Snowden’s own thoug!its 
go back lovingly. 

Finally Mr. Snowden, with such a frowning severity 
as that with which Mr. Gladstone used to denounce 
financial heresy, reminded his audience that it is quite 
impossible to dictate to a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in advance. A Chancellor of the Exchequer must make 
up his mind in the circumstanees of the moment. Then, 
and not till then, he must decide how much revenue he 
can raise, by what means he will raise it, and how it 
is to be applied. 

The Labour Party will no doubt have a_ pleasant 
task in advising the country to tax the rich to pay for 
the poor, but, as a matter of fact, the distinction 
between “ unearned” and “‘ earned ” incomes is largely 
fallacious. The distinction has proper and reasonable 
uses, but everybody knows that much “ unearned” 
income is the result of intensive earning. The * earned ” 
income of a fabulously prosperous professional man 
would go free of surtax, but the money which the 
industrialist has carned solely to put into his business, 
and without which the business would fail, would he 
taxed. To make the distinction in this case between 
“earned ” and “ unearned” is not only fallacious, but 
mischievous. 

In this lamcatably imperfect world the fact remains 
that Mr. MacDonald’s version of the Surtax will be 
popular, and Mr. Snowden’s will not. Mr. MacDonald 
displays rich and refreshing fruit on a tray ; Mr. Snowden 
says that there are more abundant supplies of fruit 
in cold storage, and that the people can make certain 
of having plenty if they will do certain common-sense 
things. But will he be believed? Everybody  sces 
the tray. At all events, Mr. Snowden has had the 
courage to tell the truth, and we congratulate him 
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The Campaign of the Drink Trade 


YIGNS are not lacking in various parts of the country 
J that the Drink Trade is about to launch an offensive 
right along the line against the cause of Temperance, and 
it is incumbent upon all Unionists, who resent the sinister 
influence of the Drink Trade on their party, to be prepared. 

The Trade appear to be concentrating their efforts in 
two directions, Firstly they are vigorously pressing for 
an extension of hours and a removal of restrictions, both 
in the ease of licensed houses and of clubs. Secondly, 
their agents are trying to work up Unionist feeling against 
the Carlisle experiment. It is common knowledge that 
the Trade are asking Parliamentary candidates to promise 
their support on behalf of the removal of restrictions, and 
we regret to say they are not without friends in high 
quarters in the Unionist Party. The Trade’s efforts are 
being directed with skill, and the feelings of Unionists who 
dislike State control are being worked upon. Last 
week a well-informed correspondent wrote to us that the 
Unionist Associations in the Carlisle district were being 
invited to pass resolutions for the abolition of the Carlisle 
experiment. This attempt may meet with a_ certain 
measure of success, for some Unionists would gladly see 
its discontinuance because it is a State-controlled enter- 
prise. Vorward-looking persons in the ranks of the 
Unionist Party must make it plain that they will not 
tolerate inereased drinking facilities. Fortunately, fore- 
warned is forearmed, but it is well not to under-cstimate 
the forees at work. Sir William Joynson-Hicks, the 
present Home Secretary, is a lifelong advocate of tem- 
perance reform, and we are sure that he will never be a 
party to giving increased drinking facilities unless his 
hand is forced. 

The Home Sceretary has powerful influences arrayed 
against him, and it is for Unionist opinion throughout the 
country to make itself heard. Not even the most rabid 
opponents of the Carlisle experiment, within the ranks of 
the Trade, can deny that it has been a success. It is on 
the Unionist instinctive dislike to public control that 
the Trade are placing their hopes. As the Observer 
reminds us, the Southborough Committee, which no one 
can regard as consisting of hot-headed temperance 
reformers, spoke perfectly clearly on the subject of 
Carlisle. The Commission held that among the estab- 
lished results were, “the development of an improved 
type of public-house in which the business of the sale of 
intoxicating liquor is conducted under improved condi- 
tions and in circumstances which are free from many of 
the objections made against the ordinary public-house 
as it exists to-day.” 

Carlisle is one of the bright spots on the “ drink horizon” 
in Great Britain. It is a great social experiment and shows 
what disinterested management can achieve, and it is for 
disinterested management that the Spectator has worked 
for many years. Some years ago, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
the late editor of the Spectator, said that the Unionist 
Party would be cnormously benefited by shaking itself 
free fran the Trade influence. ‘ Nothing injures them 
[the members of the Unionist Party], he wrote, “* more 
than their connexion and alleged willing connexion with 
the Trade. The Trade . . . are almost compelled in self- 
lefence to injure our political life by obtaining a cynical 
and secret influence over our political parties. It is the 
Unionist Party they are influencing to-day.” 

Unfortunately their influence over the Unionist Party 
is as strong as ever. We should like to make our position 
clear. We are not Prohibitionists. We do not think 
that Prohibition is a desirable policy for Great Britain. 
We think that Carlisle and the various Trust Ilouse 


companies, which are doing such excellent work through- 
out the country, are showing the way. 

During the past summer, the present writer had the 
opportunity of studying drink legislation in Scandinavia 
and Northern Europe. Great Britain can learn from both 
Sweden and Norway. In Norway the drink trade is 
vested in the Vinmonopol, a private concern, which by its 
charter is permitted to pay only 6 per cent. to its share- 
holders. In Sweden the success of the Swedish and Bratt 
systems are widely acknowledged. In the latter country 
the Spritcentralen controls the entire manufacture, 
importation, and wholesale distribution of alcohol. It is 
a private concern to which the Government grants a 
monopoly; its profits are limited to 6 or 7 per cent., all 
additional profits going to the State. The evils of 
Prohibition are avoided while the drawbacks inhercut 
in a privately owned drink trade are climinated. 

We have recently received some instructive figures 
from Sweden which enable us to judge the social effect 
of Swedish legislative measures against alcoholism. The 
comparison is between the year 1913, the last year of the 
old régime and the last year for which statistics are 
available. In thirteen years the consumption of spirits 
in Sweden has declined by 88 per cent :— 


Ill.—Arrests for Drunkenness, 1913 and 1926. 
SWEDEN, 
Number of Per 1.0060 


Convictions. Inhalitants. Index. 
1913 58,909 Pf 10°5 ee 100 
1926 e. -\bout 29,900 in 50 ee 48 


STOCKHOLM, 
Number of 


P: r ] £000 


Arrests. Inhabitants, Tider, 
1915 oa 17,696 ‘en 50°42 a 100 
1926 ay 6,689 ‘ 15°12 oe 3 
IV.—UConvictions of Drunkenness (Females). 
SWEDEN, 

Number of Per 10,000 

Convictions. Females. Index. 
1913 ex 1,786 ee 6°20 ae 100 
1925 wie 569 oy 1°85 ee 30 

STOCKHOLM. 

1913 es 1,339 ad 63°6 oe 100 
1925 395 sd 16:3 26 


ee oe 
VI.—Number of cases of chronic alcoholism, treated in the Hospital of 
Katarina, in Stockholm, 1913 and 1926. 
All the habitual drunkards, who, in regard to their surroundings, 
are in urgent need of being treated or interned, have been 
received here during the past thirty years. 
Number of Per 10,000 


Cases. Inhabitants. Index. 
1913 oe 623 ie 7-7 ve 100 
1926 $e 171 ea 3°9 ae 2 

IX.—Crimes of Violence officially rcportcd, 1913 and 1924, 
SWEDEN, 
Number of Per 10,000 

Cases. Tn habitants. Index, 
1913 ar 3,106 as 5o4 ee 100 
1924 os 1,776 eS 2°96 ne 53 


Five years ago Lord Milner wrote:—‘I am no 
Prohibitionist. On the other hand, our present system 
seems to me wholly bad, and the via media so clear that I 
have great difficulty in understanding how it is not 
generally welcomed. Decent public-houses, not confined 
to the sale of strong drink, but genuine all-round places 
of refreshment, and not run for private profit, seems tome 
the simple way out of the difficulties we are in. And I 
do not believe for a moment that this great and obvious 
reform need cost either tax-payer or rate-payer one penny.” 

Lord Milner’s views are as applicable to present 
conditions as when they were written. Temperance 
reform in this country has been slower than it need have 
been owing to the divergent views of temperance 
reformers. We would appeal to Prohibitionists and other 
extreme temperance workers to stop “crying for the 
moon.” Let all who are not bigots unite together, and, 
by every means in their power, insist on the principle 
of disinterested management, 
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The Week in Parliament 


— Coal debate last week was a miserable affair. 
- Mr. Ramsay MacDonald opened by trying and 
failing to be funny at the Prime Minister’s expense. Then 
Mr. Baldwin explained that he did not wish to deprive 
the House of the opportunity of hearing Colonel Lane- 
Fox’s swan-song. Neither attempted to deal with the 
lamentable situation in the coalficlds, although many 
members would have welcomed some illumination from 
the Leader of the Opposition of his more densely fogbound 
periods in a previous debate, and the Prime Minister has 
not been heard on the subject for months. After this 
waste of time, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister delivered a 
competent departmental speech, which proved that 
the Government is, after all, aware of the existence of 
a coal problem, and that something may yet be done. 
That is a great matter, and Unionists settled down to 
listen to Mr. Lloyd George in an easicr frame of mind. 
The Liberal chieftain analysed the situation with consider- 
able dexterity, but did not appear to be ready with a 
remedy. As on former occasions the best speeches came 
from Sir Alfred Mond and Mr. Vernon Hartshorn. Mr. 
Spencer must have heard of Protection quite recently, 
for he displayed all the excited zeal of a convert to the 
faith, and could talk of little else. The swan-song of 
the Minister of Mines was soothing, and in parts quite 
pleasant to listen to, but hardly worth all the commotion 
it has caused. 

What did emerge from the debate was the fact that 
our coal industry remains just as badly organized as 
ever it was, and at least twenty years behind that of 
Germany. No substantial amalgamations have been 
carried out and none apparently are contemplated. 

A fuddled internecine competition is apparently the 
only method of conducting the industry envisaged 
by the master-minds of the coal trade, who devote 
most of their energies to printing pamphlets protesting 


The Slums 


RIVING down to Hurlingham, one wonders how 

many people know that just beyond Stamford 

Bridge, at Stamford Place, there is a little house sheltering 
fifteen people in four rooms ? 

The ground floor back of this house was perhaps the 
worst instance of overcrowding that we have seen in the 
course of our inquiries into these areas of misery which 
are a disgrace to London—and to us all as Christians. 
We write was, because since this article was written 
many good people have been astir and some of these 
evils have been remedied. Yet we publish the article 
as it stands, for it describes what still exists in various 
parts of London, and what must be very rapidly put 
right if we wish London to be comparable in cleanliness 
and decent housing to the capitals of Northern Europe. 
The room we have in mind, then, is really a passage, 
out of which the stairway leads. <A _ bed fills up 
one side of it—this gives an idea of its size. Most 
of the remaining space is taken up by a couple 
of tables. A man and his wife and five children 
live and sleep in this mournful little den. In a front 
room of similarly minute proportions a man and his 
wife and two children live. There was another child, 
but it died by suffocation. Dare we, in face of the 
mother’s anguish, say that this was the result of her 
carelessness ? The Coroner did not think so. How many 
of us, we would ask our readers, would like to live or 


indeed could manage to exist in similar circumstances ? 


against the “unwarranted interference’ of ignorant 
outsiders. 

In the meantime, coalmining in this country reniaiis 
in a condition of complete chaos, while the number «; 
unemployed miners increases. When these are transferred 
from the rates to the Exchequer, as is sooner or Jatc: 
inevitable, it will be the tax-payers’ turn to talk. And, 
if the only suggestion the coalowners can then make js 
a levy on the home cousumer, to subsidize their own 
export trade, there may be trouble. 

The situation is now developing along lines that will 
ultimately make drastic action on the part of any Govern- 
ment a vital necessity, in the national interests, and it 
is to be feared that this problem will long remain t!: 
biggest thorn in the side of British Ministries. 

Bills are going through the House of Commons with 
eclerity and ease these days. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
most competent of Ministers, has steered his Loca! 
Authorities Audit Bill to safety ; and Sir John Gilmour 
did not hesitate to commandeer the whole force c| 
English Conservatism in order to overwhelm Mr. 
Macquisten last Tuesday night, and secure his Sheriff 
Courts Bill. 

There remains the New Prayer Book, which, I am 
informed, is likely to be passed by both Houses. 
The Peers’ debate is being watched with considerable 
interest by members of the House of Commons, a lary: 
number of whom are frankly puzzled by this issue, and 
unable to decide upon the merits of the case. 

Those of us in the Lower House who have been 
fortunate enough to hear Lords Sumner and Buekmaster, 
on the Landlord and Tenant Bill, and almost any speech 
on the Prayer Book, have been reluctantly compelled to 
the conclusion that the standard of debate in the Upper 
House remains considerably higher than our own. 

Warcnman, 


of Fulham 


Yet these poor people must exist there, while we discuss 
statistics and town-planning, for they have nowhere else 
to go. Far be it from us to suggest that town planning 
and statistics are not necessary. We have already indi- 
eated their urgency. But behind them must be the 
irresistible weight of public opinion to say: “ This 
shame shall not endure.” 

Let us look at this particular house more closely. 
Upstairs a woman and three girls live in two rooms. 
There is one kitchen-stove for the house in the front room 
(where, as we have already said, four people are living), 
so that the fifteen inmates of this human rookery must 
come here for their cooking. There is one closet in 
the tiny yard outside. The rubbish for the whole house- 
hold is contained in an overflowing dustbin, which is only 
cleared once a week. For the rest of the week the 
effuvia from the garbage is right under the noses of the 
women and children. How can people lead decent lives 
in conditions which are worse than those of the galley 
slaves in a Phoenician trireme ? 

One would have thought that tuberculosis and rickets 
and all the diseases of darkness would hold their sway 
here, but we have to report, in justice to the Health 
Authorities of Fulham, that the children of these par- 
ticular families all looked remarkably well. Of the 
mother whose child had died we will not write. The 
death is recent, and we did not trust ourselves to speak 
to her of the tragedy or even search her eyes, 
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But if these surviving children are well and happy, 
js it not rather a matter on which to congratulate their 
parents rather than the 
Jorough Council of Fulham, unless it be on the virility 


congratulate ourselves, or 


and hardihood of our race that allows such flowers to 
bloom in such a quagmire of corruption 2? Do we wish a 
respectable man and woman, with their five young 
children, to continue living in a room in which no reader 
of the Spectator we uld allow one of his own children to 


At the back of Queen's Club is Albert Mews, with its 
Near it, 


visited « single room in which Mrs. B. 


terelict houses and litter from costers’ carts. 


( 
in 4 ide street, we 
and their four fair-haired children live. 


and her hu band 


In this case, again, the bed fil room, 


Yet 


: : ug 
sup all one side of the 


iX human beings pass ab rut hail their lives here. 





Th couple have lived in thi lace for seven years 
(although not with their present | unily) and cannot now 
find any other accommodation. Mrs. B. has tramped 
the streets until she is weary, in search of a place to live, 
“Have you brought ‘good news?” she inquired with 
nail tic eagerness of th wel mapanied 


worker who aces 
us on our visit. ‘“* I did hop vou d good news. It is 


xo hard to manage here,’” sh lded, “‘ and the children 
are getting ill. They won't take us anywhere with four 
children. Animals tl lont aind, but landlords 
= eae me 
\ have child Cl. 
a house in Aintr Strect lives a woman, with a 
d hter of ele] ' lf mill boys They have two 


dark basement rooms and a kitchen, and consequently are 
not so overcrowded as some families, but their surround- 
Th 


is inadc quate 


ings are so dismal that they appal the visitor. walls 


are pecling owing to the damp. There 


Ventilation, and, upstairs, in the front room where Mrs, 
A. li 
she washes up. We 
that hie 


to a vreatel 


Te | ae y: 
is in the same room as the sink in which 


woul 


CS, hie Ir close t 


dl SULOE st to the landlord ol this 








house, would do weil to improve its amenities 


than he has already done. 


‘ . 
CNCCHLL 


Here then, very shortly and simply stated, is a record 
of things seen in the course of an afternoon in Fulham. 
Ther not 


publish what might appear to be an 
Borough Council or the Health Authorities of Fulham until 


is nuich more to be said, but we do wish to 


indictinent of the 


we know whether or not they are alive to the urgent 
public demand for housing reform throughout London. 
Are the Council preparing a plan for slum clearance ? 


If so, when will the good work be 
We are 


by « xperts will, 


ss 
started ? 
discussions 


* While 


not among those who believe that 


j 5 : lj 
ol thems lves, solve this problem. 
1 } } 29 a 
{ pie dic, a social 


they dither with statistics, our p worker 


said tothe writer. The charge, se non é vero, é ben trovato. 
We want men of good will, architects, surveyors, town- 
planners by all means, but also we want the * man in the 
street ” to see the slum streets of London for himself or 


and the root cause of 


= 


herself. “ Sceing is believing 
le tharey 


do not vet know of a tithe of the 


our with regard to slum clearance is that we 


horrors that exist and 


roict 
persist. 


The League of Nations in Being 


the reeent 


when M. Paul- 


moment of 


[> RILAPS the most dramati: 


Disarmament Conferences was 

} uur, the first orator in Kurope, sprang to his feet to 
plead sceurity for France. it focussed in my mind for 
( the appearance of the famous Hall of Glass during a 
( ; 

\\ ith his boyish, ecager lac surmounted by a sh ck of 
tousled grey hair, M. Boncour is a striking figure. When 
] tunds up an unusual silence falls over the Hall of 


s stop whispering among them 
p whispering among n- 
selves and sit up trick of 
rhetoric is his, every inflexion known to the voice of man. 
J} 
‘ 


Glass, for the journalist 
Kivery 


and take notice. 


Silcnee, torrents of cloquence, raps on the order paper, 


vrecat rhythmic gestures that anticipate his sentences, 


i) ad of following them, as do the actions of Northern 
there is no artifice he docs not this 
hard-headed and eminently practical audience of poli- 
ticians, It is not a 
gathering to be swept away by winged phrases, yet it 
( joys M. Boncour. 
one almost forgets the sense in the joy of the sound. 
Sometimes he seems to be almost writhing out of his 
clothes in his sinuous posturings ; at other moments he 
is crouching, for a spring on_ his 
The sacrifice of France, her fears, her glory, 
Iler million dead are summoned 
Always it moves me to 


speakers use on 


administrators, newspaper men, 


Ilis performance is so perfect that 


= 


silent, quivering 
urgument. 
ng in his silver voice. 
» my imagination as I listen. 
ar a Frenchman speak of the War. 

* Je vous supplie,” the speaker is saying, “ Messicurs 


Vi 
4 
‘ 
] 
‘ 


les réprésentants de VUnion des Républiques Sovjetiques 
Socialistes ” (with what grace the tangled title comes from 
his cloquent lips, clenched hands before him, eyes echoing 
He is asking Messicurs 
Litvinoff and Lunacharski not to hurry the date of the 
next Disarmament Conference. The two Sovjet tsars 
sit side by side. They listen in some surprise, and 
obviously not unmoved by this appeal. 


his words !) ** —je vous supplie !”’ 


thoueht flash through their minds, as it does 


Dor S the 


through mine, and no doubt many others under the spell 


of this speech, that cliscussion is almost always h tter 
than destruction ?- How many of us in the Hall of Glass — 
some twenty dozen rather specially trusted people in 
various walks of life r¢ ally believe in the League ? The 
answer is, alinost all. The few who do not are * cranks.” 


Five vears ago it was just the contrary. But publie 


opinion has vecred vertiginously, and politicians and the 


Press have adapted themselves accordingly. ‘Those who 


do not see which way th: wind 


is blowing will not long 
survive. 
It is a re prarkabl 


described before, but always worth doing again, for the 


seene, this Parliament of Man, often 


public memory is short. Imagine, then, a large con- 
scrvatory, or a small town hall, whose three sides are 
composed of seven tall arehed windows, at the sides, and 
three at the end, witha minimum of structural support 
between them. The three windows giving directly on 
the Lake Leman are hung with red plush curtains to 
screen the delegates from the street. The floor is parquet, 
covered with occasional strips of grey carpet, and scarred 
here and there with the cigarettes of a negligent audience. 
in a bright Italianate design of 





The cciling is fresecoed in 
flowers and fruit. 

The legislators sit round a horse-shoe table, liberally 
provided with decanters of water and glasses, occupying 
about a third of the end of the hall nearest Lake Leman. 
Behind this table, against the plush curtains, sit the chicf 
officers of the Sceretariat—Sir Erie Drummond, M. 
Defour-Feronee (his chief licutenant), and the other 
Under-Sceretaries, notable among them being the huge 
bulk of the Japanese, M. Sugimura, who is Director of 
the Political Section. Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretary- 
General, and past-master in the art of persuading com- 
mittecs to stick to the point, sits next the Pre sident, 
Inside the horse-shoe are the shorthand writers, trans- 
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lators, and interpreters. The task of the latter is extremely 
onerous and they discharge it with an ability amounting 
to genius. Directly M. Boncour is seated, for instance, 
Colonel Wade rises, note-book in hand, and reads out the 
Frenchman's twenty minutes of impassioned oratory, 
sentence by sentence, in correct and cogent English. 
Similarly, when M. Litvinoff made his vehement address, 
M. Parodi was entirely @ Phauteur de sa téche, and without 
pause or hesitation rendered the torrent of broken English 
into fluent French, subtracting nothing, adding nothing 
except a few graceful gestures of his own, which accom- 
pany the periods of the Latin tongue. 


The remaining two-thirds of the hall is composed of 


some twenty rows of desks, where the Press of the world 
forms the audience. The general public are not admitted 
to Council debates, owing to lack of accommodation, but 
there is room in the side aisles for a few observers. No onc, 
however, is allowed into the Hall of Glass without a 
photographic pass, since some ragamuflin, years ago, 
slapped Count Bethlen’s face after gaining admission by 
saying he was a journalist. On this occasion the presence 
of the Russians made precautions doubly necessary, of 
course. 

The proceedings are less of a full-dress debate than I 
had supposed. During the translation of the speeches, 
for instance, the audience feels free to move about 
amidst a sussuration of small-talk, and smoke and flutter 
sheets of paper which messengers bear away to the tele- 
graph office. If there be a paradise on earth for jour- 
nalists it is this, it is this, it is this! The statesmen of 
the world declaim for their benefit, but they need not 
listen, for the speech will be translated. And again they 
need not listen, for only a quarter of an hour after the 
delivery of a speech the buzzing bureaus of the Secretariat 
will have produced lithographed verbatim copies of it for 
distribution. All that the happy reporter need do is to 
strike out the paragraphs which his newspaper does not 
want, add a few fine careless raptures of his own, and 
hand the whole to a page. If, however, he would prepare 
a more personal message for the breakfast-table of his 
country he has a comfortable press-room in which to do 
it and a helpful staff to assist him. All this is very right 
and very up-to-date; for without the Press where is 
public opinion ? How should we know that our repre- 
sentatives had ever opened their mouths ? 

This, then, is the setting in the Hall of Glass. The dying 
Goethe or the living Dr. Saleeby would be satisfied with 
the light of heaven that guides our labours. From where 
I sit I can see glimpses of the Lake through the pollard 
willows that stand against the grey of sky and water 
like so many thousand-branched candlesticks. Close at 
hand, under the windows, are formal lawns and gravel 
paths; beyond, in the background, the cloudy Alps. 
Inside, in a not unpleasant atmosphere of smoke and 
steam-heating, we men and women from half the races 
of the earth mect all on the level of the parquet, inti- 
mately and informally, little groups of people of good will 
in whose minds is reflected, it is not fantastic to hope, 
something of the serenity on the face of the waters of 
Lake Leman. 

What a concourse of nationalities it is! M. Benes 
spoke before M. Boncour, also Lord Cushendun and 
Count Bernstorff and M. Litvinoff. During a ten- 
minute interval in the proceedings the delegates stand 
about chatting with cach other and the audience. One 
of the beautiful journalists of the Conference, a Dutch 
girl, goes forward to mingle amongst the elect of nations, 
her fair head carrying as it were the standard of youth 
and the emancipated womanhood of the Northern 
peoples amongst the black coats and bald pates of 


~——— 


legislators, who are not without susceptible hearts as 
well as possessing some of the acutest brains of Europe, 

How soon, with all this meeting and mingling, wi!l way 
between members of the League become intolerable and 
unthinkable ? Statesmen come and go. Even journalists 
disappear, no one quite knows where. But the Leagy 
goes on. If it were to perish in another world-war, « ney 
League would arise on this very spot from the ashes of 
destruction. 
knows that modern war is too horrible, too ruinous to 
continue: it will end simply because the common sens 
of mankind declares that this thing shall not be. 

Is there not something novel enough to give us parise 
in this apparent platitude ? 
be wrought by the lordship of a united will. San 
people cannot meet four times a vear in Geneva and they 
go away to make preparations for blowing each otly 
to bits. 

What actual decisions will be taken in the Hall of 
Glass I do not know, nor does anyone else. But that they 
will lead to peace I um certain. 
echoed between its windows have been heard before on 
earth, but never has the spirit that informed thein 
been so universally acknowledged by mankind. 

To organize and express this new will of the world the 
Secretariat of the League exists. Next week I hope to 
describe, quite simply, how it works. 

Geneva, F. Yeats-Browy, 


Every sensible man and woman on carth 


The miracle of peace may 


The words that hay 


Queer Customers in a Book 


Shop 


oo a book shop is full of finished stones 
4 that stand neatly jacketed on the shelves, but it 
is also full of innumerable little wisps and tags of tales 
the half-revealed stories of customers who betray then- 
selves by their requests. At the end of a day in a book 
shop (I speak as a seller, not as a buyer) one is left with 
some half-dozen of these little tag-ends, and, like a 
perplexed Theseus, one longs to wind and disentangle 
and to follow each one up to its conclusion. 

The customer who once asked me for a birthday book 
left the most tantalizing wisp of a story behind her. 


She had the appearance of a melancholy rook and refused 


all birthday books with coloured pictures. She brightened 
a litthe when shown a volume that recorded the natal 
days of saints in red and black lettering. 

* But I don’t like the word birthday !” 
a shocked whisper. Search was made for a birthday 
book which was not a birthday book. 

“You see,” she said, “you see, I want a book for 
deaths, not for birthdays !” 

I was asked often and strangely for -flice in Wonderland 
-—once by a customer who said, “ But is it a classic 7” 
(pronouncing the first syllable of the word to rhyme 
with farce). She had previously asked if a schoolgirl 
annual was a classic, and if a certain anthology was 
complete. If the kindly ghost of Lewis Carroll could 
haunt that book shop he would find material for further 
“ Alice * books, and I think he would have delighted 
in the remarks of a certain mother who said, ‘ And 
I must have -Mlice in Wonderland because my little boy 
is so fond ot history!” Another one asked wearily 
for “Alice”? and added, “I suppose my child ought to 
have it, but I tried to understand it all my life and 
I’ve never managed to!” 

In a certain village in England there is a little girl 
who may still possess a copy of Alice in Wonderland 
bought for her by a customer who said, “ It doesn’t 


she said in 
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matter about the illustrations. Tenniel’s will do quite 
well as the book is only for the doctor's child.” 

But those who sell books are asked for many other 
things beside. They may be requested to supply crackers 
and tea, and consulted as to which is the most suitable 
present for one-year old twins—* rubber balls or squashy 
dolls.” And people other than 
book shops. I re nember a woman with a Pekinese dog, 
who came osten.-y to buy books but really to sell 
She hau a slow, hissing way of speaking. 
*“ Would you like me to tell your fortune?” she asked. 
* [T could read your future in a glass of water. Water 
If you will come to 


customers come into 


fortunes. 


and earth are natural elements. 
my house one evening, I will read your fortune in a glass 
of water, for half a guinea.” Then she picked up her 
dog and went away and I was left thinking of the Spider 
and the Fly —* Will you walk into my parlour?” 

In The Haunted Bookshop Mr. Christopher Morley 
describes a conversation between the manager of a shop 
and his assistant: the latter is told that if a customer 
asks for a volume of poems about a type-writer he should 
be quick to understand that the book required is Steven- 
son’s Underwoods. I remember a customer who asked 
for a book on fish by Fabre, with a picture of the author 
on the cover. 

* But I saw it, five minutes ago,” she declared. But 
what she had seen was a book named Sturly that had 
a picture of a large, fierce-looking pike on the front page. 

“ That's the one, of course!” said she and continued 
to look as indignant as though she had been purposely 
prevented from buying an autobiography of a fish. 

Children are the pleasantest of all customers, for they 
hnow exactly what they want. I remember two little 
girls with apple-blossom faces, who wore fur-trimmed 
bonnets and purple coats. 

* 1 want a book for Daphne,” said the elder of them. 
“And will you see that Daphne keeps her eyes shut 
while I choose it, please ? ~ 

Perhaps the most delightfully reasonable request I 
ever heard was that of a customer who came to the 
juvenile section and asked for a book “ for a very old 
Jady who is in her second childhood and is fond of fairies.” 

Then there was the mysterious man who asked for 
a selection of books to be put aside for him, saying that 
he would call the next morning. When asked for his 
name, he hesitated, stammered, and said, “Say H. 
Brown.” Now, who, since he was not H. Brown, was 
he? H[e was a poor deceiver. 

Perhaps stories are magnets for stories. Perhaps there 
is something in the air of a book shop, some magical 
quality in the dust of books. Where else in the 
world would a young man customer turn to a woman 
customer and say, * Excuse me, but I wonder if you 
could tell me of any magazines that buy sonnets. [ve 
written some and I want to sell them.” If the request 
had been made in some art-and-crafty little place, where 
the books wear chintz jackets and are sold by ladies in 
djibbas, and where free-verse mongers drift and droop, 
it would not have been so remarkable. But those two 
people had come to buy books in a good, old-fashioned 
family book shop and they had never met. 

There must be a magic in the dust of a book shop. 

A BooksELLER. 
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Wise Owl 


JEEPING through the door, on hearing a rough 
kind of scale played upon his piano, a resident 

of Peterborough, some few years since, discovered that 
the player was his pet owl.) Did he, I wonder, associate 
his discovery at all with the forgotten Wisdom of the 
Kast ? 


very ancient experience of some sage 


Did he know he was in process of repeating the 
some Phoenician 
of almost prehistoric days, whose name has long perished 
but the fruit of whose observation lics for ever patent 
to the world, in the device on some of his country’s oldest 
coins? On them you see the owl, engraved as the 
symbol of Divine Wisdom, with the hook of Attraction 
and the winnow of Separation under its wing, to represent 
her exelusive dominion over both, 

Mr. Lemmy’s* owl would step on to a key and then 
listen attentively to the sound, would try one note after 
another, looking extremely pleased ; then, when it 
arrived at the upper end of the piano and found no more 
music, it started back again and sounded all the notes 
until it reached the last in the bass. Wise owl! And 
surcly wise those men of old who could recognize wisdom 
where they saw it, be it in man or beast. 

I do not know if Mr. Lemmy before his discovery was 
inclined to be of that mental complexion sometimes 
called Radical, or if he really knew anything of the ancient 
lore ; but in any case, I should like to think that after 
it he took an increased interest in the wisdom of his 
fathers and was never known to scoff at tradition, 

The ow! was known to the carlicst peoples to surpass 
all creatures in acuteness and in refinement of organic 
its eye can detect objects which to others are 


enveloped in darkness, its ear can distinguish sounds 


sense : 


where no other creature can so much as perceive them, 
its nose can discriminate scents so nicely that, perhaps, 
on this account it has been regarded as prophetic, for its 
being able to discover the putridity of death even in 
the first stages. So in the medals of ancient Athens 
almost every symbol, whether of creation, preservation, 
or destruction, is seen accompanying the owl. 

Is this the reason why the night-owl, for longer than 
any other bird, has been associated with the darker side 
of the Unknown? Virgil, Pliny, Chaucer, Marlowe, 
Gray, Chatterton, beside many another, introduce it 
as proverbially connected with death, the cntrance to 
the Great Unknown. Shakespeare’s Macheth and 
Hogarth’s murder scene in Four Stages of Cruelty would 
be incomplete without it. Red Indians, niggers of West 
Africa, yellow men of Siam, aborigines of Australia, 
alike revere the sinister properties of the owl. In our 
own land, in the great family of Arundel, a white owl is 
said to be the sure precursor of death. Is this unique 
coneern of the owl with Supernatural Wisdom, so well 
known to the ancients, the reason too why alone among 
creatures specially sensitive to supra-physical influences 
(the bat excepted) it is not at all scared by them, but 
chooses rather to live in haunted places; whilst rooks 
and other psychie birds by violent flappings and cries 
show terror in the presence of the Unknown ? 

Between Wisdom and Light there is an obvious con- 
nexion. And it may be that some one reading this 
page will tell us if any specimens have lately been noticed 
of those strange luminous owls, whose appearance in 
Norfolk in the first decade of this century caused so great 
a discussion. When one of the birds, in appearance 
like an ordinary barn owl], died, its luminosity vanished ; 
as its captor remarked, “ Its light had gone out.” 

NoEL CORNISH. 





* Living in St. Paul’s Road, Peterborough, in 1913. 
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Books That Have Helped the 


Younger Generation 


j TE wrote last week of the books which had helped 
those whose careers were already made, Our task 
now is harder, for we propose to survey the answers we 
have received to a similar questionnaire sent to the 
younger generation. The young have not so much leisure 
to answer letters as have their elders, or perhaps they are 
more diffident or suspicious of such inquiries, At any 
rate, the response to our letter has not been entirely satis- 
factory. Among the novelists who have answered, Mr. 
Aldous Huxley writes: “TI find it rather hard to answer 
your question; for though I am greatly influenced by 
books, in the sense that je prends mon bien on je le trouve, 
I can think of no three particular works which I feel to be 
of cardinal importance in my development. The imagina- 
tive authors to whom I return most frequently are 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dostoievsky and Tolstoy. When 
it is a question of ideas and generalizations about life, 
the books I re-read most often are Pascal’s Pensées, and 
(in another way no less inexhaustibly pregnant) the 
Mavimes of La Rochefoucauld.” Miss Margaret Kennedy 
writes that the three authors who have most influenced 
her outlook on life, and consequently her career, have been 
John Stuart Mill, Dostoievsky and Euripides. Miss 
Sylvia Thompson answers: “I do not know what three 
books or authors have influenced me. I think such in- 
fluences are, and should be, largely unconscious in their 
results. To say I should like to write as well as Virginia 
Woolf does not mean that I am so inept or vain as to 
imitate her.” Miss Magdalen King-Hall writes: ‘ No 
book has, as far as I know, had any effect on my life in 
general, except, of course, the Bible, but the following 
have helped me a little in my work, such as it is: (1) Anna 
Karenina, (2) Casanova’s Memoirs [which induced her to 
write instead of merely planning her Diary of a Young 
Lady of Fashion] and (3) Sketches by Boz.” Mrs, Williams- 
Ellis’s selection is: (1) Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, (2) 
Keats’s Endymion, (3) Tawney’s Acquisitive Society. 
Professor Julian Huxley’s selection is: T. H. Huxley’s 
Essays and Life and Letters, William Blake’s Poems, E. B. 
Wilson’s The Cell in Development and Inheritance. Mr. 
Gordon Selfridge, junr., writes: “ It must surely take a 
long time before the influence of any particular thing that 
happens can be measured, and one whose life is still being 
influenced—at least who hopes it is—cannot possibly 
want to answer your question ; but here are three books 
that have impressed me: Ludwig’s Napoleon, Ford's 


My Life and Work, Radhakrishnan’s The Hindu View of 


Life.’ Mr. Noel Coward writes that Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. EF. M. Forster and Miss Evelyn Nesbit’s books have 
chiefly influenced his career. Miss Olga Lindo chooses 
Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth, Mr. Hugh 
Walpole’s Fortitude, and Sir J. M. Barrie’s The Little 
White Bird. “Mr. Robert Loraine’s favourite books are : 


Pilgrim’s Progress, Jules Verne, and The Direction of 


Desire, by Stanley M. Bligh. 

Mr. Robert Boothby tells us gravely that in old age 
Carlyle and J. N. Cairns are his chief influences; in 
adolescence it was Turgenev, and in youth Hans Andersen 
and Thackeray’s Christmas Stories. Ue adds: “I 
suppose the cumulative influence in this modern age of 
Shaw, Wells and D. II. Lawrence pushes one about to an 
incredible extent, but it is impossible to sclect single 
works in this ficld.” Mr. John Strachey’s selections are 
books by Shaw, Wells, Marx, Freud and Nietzsche. Mr. 
Oliver Baldwin chooses Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, Tolstoy's 
Short Stories and William Morris’s News from Nowhere. 


The President of the Oxford Union, Mr. Malcolm 
Brereton, writes that (1) Dickens, (2) Fairy Tales. (3) 
Chesterton are his favourite reading. Mr. J. S. B. 
Lloyd, President of the Cambridge Union, writes : 
“The Bible, I understand, is taken for granted. After 
that, (1) Morley’s Life of Gladstone, (2) Plato’s Symposium, 
(3) Vachell’s The Hill.’ Mr. Haydon, the President of the 
London University Union, chooses Bernard Shaw's Buci: 
to Methuselah, Graham Wallas’s The Great Society and 
Thomas Hardy’s Tess of the D'Urbervilles. My. James S, 
Jeffrey, President of the Edinburgh University Union, 
chooses The Mind in the Making, by Uarvey Robinson, 
the poems of Browning, the Life and Letters of Walter II, 
Page, and Martin Arrowsmith by Sinclair Lewis. Miss 
Vera Physey, President of the Bristol Union, writes : 
“As I have not yet commenced my career the question is 
diflicult to answer. It is the people one comes into per- 
sonal contact with—e.g., tutors and professors, and certain 
big ideals, which I think have the greatest influence on 
the present generation, rather than specific books and 
authors. If I must name three books or writers who have 
most certainly moulded my attitude towards life, I should 
say: (1) The Bible, (2) Plato, and (8) Kant. I am sorry 
they sound so highbrow.” Mr. Palmer, of the Manchester 
University Union, chooses : (1) The Bible, (2) Confucius, 
and (3) William James. Mr. Stephen King-Hall writs 
that his career has been influenced by persons rather thay 
books, though he would like to pay a tribute of gratitud 
to the late Robert Young of Kobe, Japan, “a very wis: 
old gentleman,” 
many years. Mr. Edward Marsh tells us that (1) The 
novels of Jane Austen, (2) lice in Wonderland, (3) La 
Fontaine’s Fables are his favourite books. Miss Iris Barry, 
the film eritic of the Daily Mail, and a 
tor to these columns, writes that the books that have 
helped her are: (1) Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, (2) 
Stendhal’s Rouge et Noir, and (3) Swift's Gulliver's 
Travels. Mr. David Low, the cartoonist, says that 
Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays was the first book to 
teach him that reading could be a pleasure. Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward started a precocious interest in politics. 
These two books were milestones in his life. For the third, 
he is unable to distinguish between the works of Tolstoy, 
of Shaw and of Wells. Mr. J. B. Morton’s choice is: (1) 
Don Quivote, (2) The Song of Roland, (3) W. B. Yeats. 
Mr. Shane Leslie’s choice is: (1) Luerctius’ De Rerun 
Natura, (2) Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua, and (3) 
Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis, but adds that these are not 
his favourite books, but the ones that he would most wish 
to have written. 

We are conscious that these opinions are but the mevest 
scratching of the surface. We have missed many who 
will make their mark on the history of our times, and 
others to whom we wrote did not reply. Perhaps we shall 
return to the subject later, with a somewhat different 
approach ; meanwhile we sincerely thank all those who 
have given us their help in this inquiry, 


whose leading articles he collected fi 


contribu- 


Correspondence 


[A Lerrer rrom Maprip.] 

[To the Editor of the Srecrsror.] 
Sir,-Having accepted the control of the two powers behind 
the throne, the Army and the Church, the people of Spain look 
on. Unconcerned, they see army officers, released from the 
‘~ampaign in Africa, crowding into the ministerial departments. 
Untroubled by theological doubts and discussions, the 
worshippers daily flock to their churches in numbers larger 
than ever before. Thousands of masses are attended daily by 
kneeling multitudes and the devotion to saints and ceremony 
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is as ureat as ever. Spain has no Dr. Barnes. There is calm 
throughout the land. 

The truth is that the Spaniard is fast losing the fiery strain 
jn his sun-tempered nature. Tis traditional hot-headedness 
js gradually being trimmed into obedience. It is not many 
vears since your correspondent witnessed with surprise 
the unbounded wrath of a prominent citizen requested by a 
police officer to take his place in the queue outside the theatre. 
His denunciations of such intolerable interference filled the 
air. In those quite recent days the temper of the crowd 
was such that it registercd a protest against an increase of 
a halfpenny fare by burning the offending company’s trams ! 
A riot was as easy to arrange as a picnic. To-day, on the 
contrary, the air is full of wi 
say the Government papers to their 








spers and good advice. “ Let 
us do this, let us do that, ” 
hopeful readers. La Nacion, in all scriousness, asks these 
to mend their old habits, give up going to bed at 2 a.m., and 
get up for an carly and hearty breakfast, instead of coffee and 
a roll at ten. It blames the theatres, and even the cafes, 
mark you, for their unwholesome influence. 

Politics have now their say in the worid of cinematograph 
productions, for the Government will not allow producers to 
use Spanish seenery and historical monuments unchecked. 
They demand that nothing in the nature of anti-Spanish feeling 
shall show itself in any film taken in this country, a wise 


wecaution against the demands of a sensation-loving public 


? 
i 


abroad indifferent to Spanish sensibilities. Reprisals have 





been taken against the Metro-Goldwyn concern, which has 
heen warned off the cmema houses for showing a film some- 
where in America displessing to the authorities. They have 





} it they object to the perpetuation of the 


made it clear t 
so-called Leyendra Negra or Black Legend of § 





un. Foreign 





opinion has too long misjudged this nation, it is claimed, as 
one of bull-fighters and castanct players in modern times, 
and of Inquisitors in the old days. —-I am, Sir, &e., 


Your Manprip Corresvonp 


The ‘Theatre 


[CurtstMAS ENreErRtTAINMENTS.- Tuk Sinver Conn. By 


Sipney Hlowarp., Avr vin St. Manrin’s Tuearre.] 


Av Christmas time, which ** comes but once a year,” though 
it always seems to be here or near, our theatres must be 
toleranily judged by the standard of mere entertainment. 

At other seasons some of us try to pretend that we look for 
hieher things. But it has to be admitted that, this autumn, 
entertainments have predominated ; therefore you may say 
that the theatres have been vetting more and more Christ- 
massy for weeks past; as indeed, every year, the merrie 
Yuletide season seems to swell and swell, bulging plethorically 
over the neighbouring months. Besides, plays not demons- 
trably produced with an eye on youthful holiday audiences 
can be turned into Christmas entertainments merely by 
nidyvertising them as such, when the appropriate season comes, 
Wrist-watches, ties, 


I, it not so in many enterprising shops ? 
sioes, hats, and even the dullest articles of domestic use, can 
be mnade Christmassy next weck merely by a garniture of 
levant ribbons, or by wreaths of ill-associated holly. 


} 


Thus you find that the Christmas plays this season are, by 
a majority, ordinary plays that will do, if garlanded, for 
Christmas. That is to say, they are mainly crook or * adven- 
jure plays which have overwhelmed the stage in 1927, and 
which are, one supposes, infinitely preferred by youth of the 
school age to any other form of merriment. For babes, of 
course, there are a few familiarly childish annuals—the ever- 
lasting Peter Pan, at the Gaiety, with Miss Jean Forbes- 
Robertson as a new Peter; Where the Rainbow Ends (once 
more) at the Holborn matin‘es ; matinies of Alice in Wonder- 
land at the Savoy; a pantomime at the Garrick, Robinson 
Crusoe (matin es only); The Queen of Hearts, twice daily, at 
the Lyceum ; as well as hoary revivals, such as The Private 
Seeretary (Playhouse). Parents hardly need reminding that 
these things will be with us as surely as plum pudding. 

Having done their duty to the few children who are childish, 
the managers, as I said, have their crook plays—a liberal 
choice ! How many exactly I dare not say, for they spring up 


in the night, numberless. I can count at least seven. Dracula 
(Garrick Theatre) and The Terror must already have been seen 
by a good many lovers of the thrill; but there will be others, 
always growing up to be thrilled: and all have, for novelty, 
the blood-and-thunder piracies of Dr. Syn at the Strand, the 
railway horrors (very noisy) of The Wrecker (New Theatre), 
Crime (New York brand) at the Queen’s, and, at the Royalty, 
The Crooked Billet—terrifyingly, confusingly crookish, with a 
throat-cutting scene against which I warn nervous parents. 
Probably children will not mind it. Taking an infant (female) 
to Peter Pan one year, f felt nervous about the possible effect 
upon her of the ghastly shimmering face of the pirate in one 
seene. She viewed it in perfect nonchalance, then remarked : 
* T rather like that man!’ Let us hope that they will al 
deign “rather”? to enjoy these assassins and pistol shots, 
The tender age, La Fontaine says, lacks pity. With The 
Silent House (Comedy) remarkable for another brilliant per- 
formance by Mr. Franklin Dyall, and Interference, which I 
consider neither better nor worse than a crook play, still 
running at the St. James’s, we have almost a complete map 
of the theatres, 
which perhaps Good Morning, Bill! (Duke of York's), with 
Mr. Truex, is the brightest and best. 

Serious plays (other than the melodraniatic) always tend to 
but one at 


except the musical plays and the farces, of 


disuppear in a prevailingly “ festive” atmosphere ; 


least is left, and will, Limacine, last fora cood many weeks to 


come, Phe hundredth periormance a few days avo of The 





Silver Cord reminded me that I have not yet found an oppor- 
tunity of describing Mr. Sidney Howard's remarkable study of 
the motherly egoist, for whom the existence of her two ordinary, 
or rather more than ordinarily stupid, sons is but a prolonga- 
tion of her own. 

This Mrs. Phelps is a complete portrait of a type possibly 
commoner in the United States and in France than here, where 
for the moment sons and daughters appear to be well able to 
defend themselves against the mother-love so fondly idealized 
by most male dramatists, with Sir James Barrie at their head, 


Kor Mrs. Phelps, her boys’ inevitable absences, inattentions 


their normal alien affections, their incipient ambitions and 


slight rebeilions against her control are a betrayal of her sacri- 
fices for them; almost an insult to her lavished care. Miss 
Lilian Braithwaite helps to build up the character by many 
delicate indications. The originality of the part and the 
beauty of her performance consist in the * little mousey,” 
exquisitely youthful subtlety of Mrs. Phelps’s attack. Her 
dear “ great” boys can be excused for not recognizing the 
matriarchal despotism. It is exercised with such softly 
clutching fingers—-* all for love!” But Hester and Christina, 
the two women who invade Mrs, Phelps’s bliss — Hester engaged 
to one boy, Christina married to the other—ihey feel the force 
of that will behind the half-conscious pose of feminine helpless. 
ness in Mrs. Phelps. She will attract them, pretend to make 
friends with them, fondle them ; 
mine their rival hold. With Hester she sueceeds ; and very 
touching in its sincerity of hysterical protest is the playing, by 
Miss Marjorie Mars, of the scene where, under mousey mamma’s 


suggestion, sheepish son number two gives the reasonably 


then almost savagely under- 


proud girl her dismissal. Miss Mars is a discovery and should 
go far. Christina is more formidable. Miss Clare Eames 
makes her an admirably quiet contrast to the mother, who, 
with sweet apparent guilelessness, chatters her way into the 
battle ; while Christina, the * strong-minded,” reserved young 
wife, watches her, listens to her, and learns in listening what 
Mrs. Phelps is and what she wants ; then, at fast, with none of 
poor Hester's hysteria, denounces her, leaves her, and by sheer 
determination detaches the unfortunate son number one— 
how one sympathizes with him!— leaving his feebler brother in 
the trap. Only one scene—that in the second act where the 
self-controlled and outwardly cold Christina paws and worries 
the already perplexed David Phelps—seemed to me over- 
written, in too conventionally passionate a style. Christina, 
Miss Kames made us feel, could have managed David with a 
less directly sentimental appeal. But perhaps even she lost 
her head in that very argumentative night! Anyhow, in 
spite of a just noticeable fault of occasional exaggeration, and 
some necdless repetition of * points,” Mr. Howard's is surely 
the best, or the only good serious play now running in 
London. 
Ricuarb JENNINGS. 
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The League of Nations 
Stabilizing Work by the Council 


Ir is not often that the League of Nations fails to get through 
its agenda in a week, but atthe recent meeting there were 
just too many items, or too important items, to make that 
possible, and delegates were kept at Geneva till the second 
Monday. 


A Crop or DispvutTrs. 

When things are going well nobody minds an extra day, 
and everything did in point of fact go well this time. There 
was more than the average crop of disputes to deal with, for 
the Hungarian-Rumanian affair came up once more, and in 
addition there was a further instalment of the controversy 
about whether Greece could be compelled to accept delivery 
of the cruiser ‘ Salamis,’ ordered from the Vulean yard at 
Stettin and only completed after the War; an interesting, 
but not vitally important, difference between Germany and 
Poland over the objection taken by the latter State to 
admitting non-German-speaking children to the German 
Minority schools in Upper Silesia; a persistent conflict of 
views between Danzig and Poland over the rights of the Free 
City to police and inspect the Westerplatte, the piece of 
ground at the entrance to Danzig harbour where the Poles 
have the right to land munitions and start them on their 
journey into Poland; and finally, of course, the old and 
difficult conflict between Poland and Lithuania, 


Weary or Danzic Prosiem. 

Fortunately the Council was disembarrassed of these 
responsibilities one by one. Last March the Council fixed up 
a satisfactory modus v/vendi over the Upper Silesian schools, 
but this time the Germans wanted a final ruling on the funda- 
mental legal points, so they announced their decision to 
exercise their rights under the Upper Silesia convention and 
refer the question to the Permanent Court. The Greeks 
agreed to take the * Salamis’ affair back to the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal, which had handled it once already, with the under- 
standing that this too, if need be, could go finally to the Court. 
Poles and Danzigers, observing that the Council was extremely 
tired of Danzig controversies, a fact which its members as a 
whole took no trouble to conceal, announced that they would 
hammer out the Westerplatte problem in situ if the Council 
would lend them an expert or so to help things through. 
There was thus left only the Polish-Lithuanian trouble— to 
which I will return in a moment. 


Tur Remanta-Hencary Disecurer. 

Meanwhile, a word first on one or two of the Council's 
other tasks. The postponement of the question between 
Rumania and Hungary about the optants was not this time 
the result of failure to agree after protracted efforts. There 
were no efforts. M. Titulesco, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
disabled by Cabinet worries and influenza, failed after many 
false alarms to materialize at Geneva. But in any case direct 
negotiations were in course of being opened, at the instance 
of the Hungarians, and as long as there was any chance of 
their turning out successful the Council was naturally enough 
disposed to Iet them take their course, since no settlement 
imposed could compare in value with a settlement voluntarily 
concluded. The Hungarians, having engaged the Council's 
sympathetic interest in their endeavours, agreed readily 
enough to let the whole affair stand over till March. 


LoAN ScuEMES. 

In the field of reconstruction, where so many of its past 
victories have been won, the Council got its new Greek loan 
scheme through—objections, about which the less said the 
better, by the French being withdrawn at the eleventh hour 
—and passed on to its Financial Committee another loan 
request from a new client, Portugal. This particular appli- 
eation has various elements of interest and some of 
embarrassment, the latter because the League is bound to 
hesitate a little before taking steps that would have the effect of 
bolstering up a revolutionary government which it may be 
undesirable to bolster up at all. Finance no doubt is finance, 
but finance and polities cannot be divorced completely, 


In another aspect the loan proposal is worth noting because 
if it goes through it will make considerably more remote the 
prospect of the sale of Portugal's colonies. It may be 
observed that this is the first time the League has been 
appealed to for help in the ordinary process of the stabilization 
of a country’s finances apart from any question of post-War 
reconstruction. 

The projected Bulgarian loan met with certain diflicultics 
on the Bulgarian side, the Government declining to accede 
to the Financial Committee's stipulation that the State Bank 
should be turned into a private institution to keep it free 
from political influences. That, therefore, is left over for 
further reflection and discussion. Hungary, with her League 
reconstruction scheme working, as the French would say, 
a mervei'le, had no difliculty in securing the diversion of 
part of the unspent portion of her loan to constructive purposes 
not contemplated under the original project. 


Tne New Economic ComMMItrer. 

Still more or less in the same field, there was the appoiit- 
ment of the new Economic Consultative Committee of some 
fifty members, including probably Russians and certainly 
Americans, a body so large and so carefully chosen that it may 
almost be said that a select Economic Conference will he 
meeting every year. In other spheres there was the decision 
to publish the long-expected second part of the report on the 
Trailic in Women and Children, together with the observations 
of various Governments thereon. The authorities in the 
different countries evidently found little to cavil at in the 
report as originally drafted, though the French endeavoured 
to counteract the effect of certain strictures on the state of 
Paris by a vague and sweeping condemnation of the whole 
investigation, and the Italians toiled long and unsuecessfully 
to prove that conditions which in any other country would he 
called State Regulation of Vice are not that when it is a case 
of Italy. 

But, of course, the important question was Vilna— not 
Vilna really, for that notorious township never got much fur- 
ther forward than the background, but the relations between 
Poland and Lithuania arising out of the seizure of Vilna by 
Zeligowsky in 1920. The event brought two live dictators to 
Geneva. M. Voldemaras, the Lithuanian Prime Minister, 
had been before the Council before, but Marshal Pilsudski, o! 
whom it was continually explained that he rarely travels and 
that he had never been out of uniform before, succeeded in 
stirring the spirits of the curious much as a visit from his fellow- 
dictator at Rome might do. His presence was not indispen- 
sable, for the Polish Foreign Minister, M. Zaleski, is entirely 
competent, but the visit probably benefited the visitor, and his 
conduct of the negotiations no doubt gave the agreement 
reached a certain added authority, 


PoLAND AND Lirivanta, 

The result achieved by the Council at its nocturnal mecting 
last Saturday-—-no more in reality than the abolition of the 
state of war maintained by Lithuania since 1920—may seem 
at first glance a little meagre. But it was all that could be 
expected, and more than most people hoped, for it represents a 
unilateral concession by M. Voldemaras, who had, as it was, 
to go home and explain as best he could why he had given 
something away and brought back nothing in return. ‘To 
have asked more of him than that would have been to ask the 
unreasonable. But the “state of war” was the barrier to every- 
thing. Now that that has gone a gradual approach to normal 
relations will inevitably follow, for Lithuania, having taken 
the first step in that direction, would have nothing in the way 
of prestige to gain and everything in the way of finance and 
commerce to lose in declining the ordinary relationships of 
peace. Fortunately the pressure was suflicient to make it 
plain to the Lithuanian Premier’s supporters and critics alike 
that he had no option but to bow to the inevitable. You 
cannot push long with success against a Briand-Chamberlain- 
Stresemann-Scialoja-Adatei-Litvinofi combination, 


Your Geneva CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life 


County Derence. 

Avery important step in the preservation of its own integrity 
has been taken by the County of Hfertfordshire : and will 
presently be officially announced. ‘The County Council has 
now formally elected a Regional Planning Committee, whose 
duty it will be to defend the county places from a numberof 
abuses. especially from) promiscuous and hurried building. 
The sooner every county does the same, and realizes how great 
and salutary are its powers in this direction, the better for 
rural England. Every county, even every rural district. can 
defend itself if it wants to and has the knowledge. The law 
of the land gives full opportunity. It can adopt a regional 
planning scheme, can “zone” its land, can refuse to allow 
building in the wrong places and the wrong sort of building 
in the right places. More than this: it can help to ear-mark 
special spots for recreational and other purposes ; and by its 
influence and leadership can enrol the aid of landowners, of 
whom a good number are already offering to * schedule ” 
their property as permanently agricultural. I should like 
to prophesy that before long every county will by such means 
rise in defence of its own beauties. In this direction immense 
service has already been rendered by the C.P.R.E., who 
celebrated this month their first anniversary. Instances of 
nractical work may be quoted from seventeen counties, from 
jittle parishes as well as from famous centres, such as Glaston- 
bury, Windermere, Oxford, the New Forest, and the South 
Downs : and support is coming from all over the world, not 
the least or the least weleome from tiie United States. Tt is 
to be hoped that its membership will multiply very rapidly, 
for it has focussed in its humble offices at 33 Bloomsbury 
Square all the knowledge that is availible ; and it is most 
ready to impart it to all inquirers. 


xX 


i % ” 
PLAYING Firups. 

It is worth notice that the County Councils are growing 
busy in the matter of playing ficlds. Many villages are at 
least as badly off as the towns in recreational space. Land 
in and about the village is bought and sold often at absurd 
prices, because it is classed as building land: and as soon as 
that label is attached, up flies the value. ** Accommodation 
land is as frequent and as little deserved a phrase. Such 
land may be priced at £100 an acre, though acres almost touch- 
ing it are not worth £20. Now, it is essential that playing 
fields, especially for children, should be near the centre of the 
Village. So we reach this unfortunate position that the only 
available playing fields are too expensive for a Parish Council 
ora school to buy and equip. It is not easy to see any other 
immediate way out than the old feudal way - the generosity 
of landowners. Eventually beyond doubt Jand will be 
scheduled by County or Rural District Councils, and = so 
robbed of its sham value for building. 

* a * 2 
Jlome-GrowNn Foon, 

A very charming little exhibition, that should do a world of 
good to any Londoners who suffer from ~ the urban mind,” 
has been arranged at 116 Fleet Street by the Farmer and 
Stockbreeder. It is designed to give a pleasant and precise 
view of the virtues of home-grown food and wine: bread, 
honey, cheese, eggs, sugar, meat of all sorts, and canned 
and tinned fruits as well as fresh, cider and perry. Britain 
used to boast her vineyards, but though they are vanished 
we may fitly call cider and perry by the attractive name of 
wine. Under the newer scientific methods the process is 
almost identical with the wine-making process. In a Hereford 
factory you might think yourself in Rheims —and the product 
has as real a vintner’s quality.. The exhibition stresses one 
English product referred to in these notes last week, the 
graded cheeses now marketed by the Cheddar and Cheshire 
Cheese Federations. The processes, as of canning, cooling, and 
curing, are also illustrated. 

# * * % 

An addition one would have liked to see could have been 
supplied by the Guild of Ifealth in the shape of some of the 
hiscuits concocted of home-grown wheat and of the whole of 


id. They are the result of very long and careful experiment 


in perfecting the tissue, the taste, and digestibility of the 
biscuit. But in this sort of food the exhibited loaves made 
Wholly of Sussex-grown wheat are an excellent illustration of 
the worth of English flour, as compared even with the best 
from overseas, in the important attribute of flavour. After 
all, foreign wheat is preferred before British, chiefly because 
it has the quality of taking up more water, a thing of much 
more importance to the miller than to the consumer. There is 
another point in favour of home-grown wheat. Just as coffee 
is much fuller of savour if brewed from freshly ground beans, 
so bread is sweeter and probably more wholesome if made 
from freshly milled wheat; and for this reason, if for no 
other, it would be to the consumer's good if all cereal imports 
came in the form of grain, not of flour or farina. Even those 
who plead for this plead wholly on the ground of the need of 
more and cheaper wheat offals and forget this other not 
unimportant argument, 

“ : + 
A Doa’s Vocasunary, 

Correspondents differ widely on the subject of a dog’s under- 
standing of words. Here is a list of words alleged to be under- 
stood by a particular dog, a very particular dog, a Jiver-and- 
white spaniel who felt and inspired great affection within the 
family circle. His vocabulary has been certified as consisting 
“here; sit; heel; mat; basket; pussy ; 
It is not long: 
had a wonderful knack of understanding the subject of con- 


of ten words : 
fetch : seck : shooting : Bobs.” and the dog 
versation ; and yet I doubt whether any word in the short 
list would really be understood apart from particular occasions 
or emphasis. “ Pussy” is the one exception. The sibilants 
of that phonetic word acted very certainly on the dog’s 
jealousy —that perhaps necessary defect of its great virtue of 
affection, 
# SF * as 

CURISTMAS SATURNALIA, 

A good many emissaries from urban markets seem to have 
confused Christmas with the Saturnalia, those curious Latin 
ceremonies that so closely suggest Christmas. The cutting of 
evergreens is one common attribute : and the first organized 
marauders began their attacks on holly hedges—-and even 
bushes on private land well in time for the Saturnalia, but 
so early that the Jeaves nust be withered by Christmas-time. 
I could indicate lanes where no bush or tree has a top; and 
understand that much more value attaches to a bough that 
has the appearance of a tree. It is a pity; for the holly 
iinds it especially hard to recover the loss of its central 
shoot. 
celebrating Christmas! The holly is pre-classical and the 
mistletoe Druidical. One must hope that the holly does not 
disappear from its native haunts like the mistletoe. Does 
anyone know an oak tree bearing mistletoe ? There is much 
evidence that the oak was once a frequent host and is no 
longer. ‘The most likely explanation is that mistletoe was 
once very common—even commoner than it still is in Central 


Hlow curiously eclectic are the popular methods of 


France —and so was sown not infrequently on hardwood trees, 
naturally less susceptible to the parasite. But it is a very 
capricious plant. It prefers the poplars that are the softest 
of all woods, but takes kindly to the apple, which is one of the 
very hardest. 


Kew AND Tuk Zoo. 

It is a pleasant habit af the Curator at Kew to put up 
from week to week a list of the plants or what not most 
worth a seasonable inspection. If we may suppose the 
same system to be adopted at the Zoo, those who are in London 
before Christmas would be directed to their satisfaction to 
banana trees in fruit at Kew and to the koals or tree bears 
in the Zoo. Of the animals I saw some privately tamed in 
Australia and never was more charmed by the utter friendli- 
ness of an alleged wild animal. They were without a suspicion 
of fear of anyone; and if, perhaps, a little stupid, in the 
eyes of a race accustomed to dogs, they endeared themselves 
to everyone by their mere friendliness and desire to be noticed. 
It was, however, a little embarrassing to be treated as a 
tree by so weighty a creature with so crooked a claw. 

W. Beacu Titomas, 
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Letters to 


BRITISH-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 


Si,---Will you permit an American visitor to express high 
appreciation of the altogether sane and timely letter on 
Anglo-Saxon Patriotism signed by George E. G. Catlin 
in the Spectator of December 10th? This calm and acute 
analysis presents a wholesome contrast to much that at 
present appears in public discussion. 

Recently I heard a prominent Liberal, speaking on Peace, 
Disarmament, and Security, state in sub-acid tones: ‘ The 
Americans do not love us.” Love seems hardly the word to 
apply to the relationship of sturdy nations. But I believe 
that my own respectful regard for British tradition and 
institutions and my grateful recognition of Great Britain's 
work in establish ng and developing and transmitting the 
structure of our liberties, are shared by the majority of 
educated Americans of native stock. 

This year has brought a long-desired opportunity—viz.. 
that of making pilgrimage to England, the home of those 
institutions and laws, of those liberties and democratic rights, 
which have made life in America a privilege. And I am sure 
that the number of those in America of like mind with myself 
grows steadily year by year. 

As our culture and tradition are the same, so in broad 
essentials are our interests ; and, therefore, in the long run our 
policies will conspire to strengthen an Atlantic or Anglo- 
American Entente. Let us all guard against confusing 
superficial differences and difliculties with antagonism of 
spirit or conflict of interests. 

Mr. Catlin’s attitude with his emphasis on allegiance to a 
conunon tradition is one that will commend itself to thoughtful 
folk on cither side of the Atlaniic. He is certainly correct in 
speaking of a “ great body of American opinion” as * anti- 
militaristic.” 

Let me add that on our side of the ocean we are increasingly 
realizing that the Atlantic joins rather than divides; that 
there are common cultural and spiritual interests which will 
inevitably advance the community of life and of policy which 
should be the natural consequence of common tradition—and, 
fundamentally, of common race.——I ain, Sir, &e., 

A. RusseLtt Grrrorp, 

4 Montague Street, London, W.C.1. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcrxrvor.] 
Sir,— Not long ago you opened your columns to correspondence 
on the subject of * Hating America.” 1 think many people 
in the educated classes in England who before the War had a 
friendly feeling for America now dislike that nation— and can 
one wonder ? Read the recent address of President Coolidge 
to Congress. 

For unctuous  self-complacency, suppressio veri and 
suggestio falsi his references to the Geneva Convention, 
American prosperity, and taxation there and here would be 
hard to beat. Anyone unaware of the facts would think that 
it was the fault of the British that no agreement was reached 
at Geneva. What are the facts? We alone of the three 
Powers went to the Conference with a carefully prepared 
plan, the adoption of which, in whole or with modifications, 
meant a great saving in money by reduction of armaments. 

The American delegation would have none of it. All along 
they flatly refused to understand our special insular position 
with a population depending for existence on imported food, 
involving the protection of long sea trade routes. Again, as 
to taxation, the suggestion is that by economy and care the 
American Government has been able to reduce Income Tax to 
34d., while we groan under a 4s. rate. 

The difference in the position of the two countries is so 
great that no attempted comparison is of any value. America 
made an enormous sum out of the War in the early stages, 
and though they spent freely later on they are now receiving 
yearly over thirty millions from Great Britain. 

Apart from this their enormous material resources, siill 
not nearly developed to the full, and their abundant popula- 
tion, would more than account for their prosperity, while 


the Editor 


Great Britain staggers under a War debt of over seven thou-and 
millions and the support of a million unemployed. 

It is the blatant self-satisfaction of the American nation 
which antagonizes so many English people. We may envy them 
their prosperity, but it is not that that grates on our feclings.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., L. C. P. WOLFFERS?TAN, 

Forwood, Minchinhampton. 

[We hesitated before deciding to publish this letter. Our 
reason for printing it is that we do not think there can he a 
complete understanding between the British and American 
Commonwealths if either side feels a grievance. It is much 
better in the interests of an English-speaking Entente—a 
cause for which the Spectator cares before all else— that our 
columns should be open to frank speaking on both sides. This 
letter is typical of the views held by many Englishmen. We 
think our correspondent is unreasonable, and we need hardly 
say we do not share his views. 

The breakdown of the Geneva Conference was due tu faults 
on both sides. It is absurd to attribute the failure solely to 
America—as absurd as it is to attribute it entirely to Great 
Britain, as is done in some quarters in America. 

As far as sane opinion in this country is concerned, it has no 
jealousy for the American Navy, and if the American Govern. 
ment likes to outbuild us on the seas we have nothing to say, 
We refuse to enter upon a rivalry in naval armaments, as we 
likewise refuse to consider the possibility of armed conflict 
between the English-speaking peoples... Ep. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the Sercryvor.] 
Sin, Whatever anti-English prejudice still lingers in the 
minds of Americans is far more due to patronizing sympatiy 
with the South during our Civil War on the part of thi 
dominant social class than to any lingering animosity inherile 
from the Revolution, 
In the December Century, Professor Jolin Erskine 

Columbia University, the author of Helen of Troy, writin: 
on * Tact,” relates the following incident which is in point : 


“The Marquis of Hartington, as Lowell liked to tell, visited / 


the North during the Civil War and considered it proper to advertise 
his sympathy with the South. At a reception in New York, Lowe!! 
says, he wore a secession badge. Must truth-telling be so d 

courteous ? Later his rugged honesty prompted him to call on 
Lincoln himself at the White House. Lincoln, not wishing to 
recognize the affront, persisted in misunderstanding his naine, 
and received him cordially, addressing him as * Mr. Partington.’ 


This was tact.” 
I am, Sir, &c., A. R. Wimpain. 


175 Grove Street, Waterbury, Connecticut, 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN) BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of the Srecrx.ror.} 

Sin,--Much criticism and general interest has been cvoked 
by the new coinage. Is it not true that the whole question 
of design in such matters should be subjected to more careful 
serutiny ? The new coinage has been settled, and the dis- 
cussion of its merits or defects is now of little avail. Even 
more important is the possible revision of the design of 
postage stamps and Treasury notes. It is not sufficiently 
realized that foreigners and visitors judge us very largely 
by such external symbols, which come immediately under 
their notice, and that our reputation for backwardness in 
industrial design is of serious disadvantage to us in trade. 
The Paris Exhibition of Decorative Arts showed that England 
is too much in a * backwater,’ and also what an actual 
commercial asset the French and Swedish, for example, 
have made of their artistic enterprise. 

The Government, as the largest employer and patron, 
could do much to set an example. There has been the 
outstanding example of official intelligence in such matters 
and that was when a designer was allowed, without any 
restrictions being imposed, to design the symbol that became 
associated with the British Empire Exhibitions and appeared 
on our postmarks, although it was carefully excluded from 
the special exhibition postage stamps-- namely, the Wembley 
licen (te give it its popular title) designed by Mr, Herrick, 
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All questions of the design should be treated in the spirit that 
actuated those in authority when they allowed Mr. Herrick 
to design the Wembley lion. It is essentially a matter for 
those of proved competence, and official ignorance or suspicion 
of really able designers has placed Great Britain far behind 
Europe in many other spheres than that of coins and notes. 
It is this over-cautious and unenterprising attitude which, 
in the opinion of this Association, reacts so unfavourably 
on the prospects of British industry.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. E. Pueysey, 
Secretary, Design and Industries Association. 
6 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.1. 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

[To the Editor of the Srvcravor.] 

Sim,—I have read with great intcrest the letters contributed 
by Sir Graham Bower in your issues of October Ist and 29th 


THE 


j zeague of Nations. 
Liberal I would not venture to offer any remarks 
in regard to the action of the Unionist Party and the League 


upon the subject of the 


As a 


of Nations, but the Ictters raise issues far bevond those of 
party. They involve questions of the most vital importance 
to the interests of this country. Are we to hand over the 
control of our policy to a Council sitting in Geneva, which 
will have the power of issuing orders to us, which would 
involve us in war: or are we to retain control of our own 
policy, while co-operating with other nations for purposes 
of common interest and for the maintenance of peace, a 
fundamental interest for us ? 

The League of Nations Covenant, worked out at a most 
diflieult time, was very imperfect ; it embodied two funda- 
mentally opposite principles. ‘The very first clause of the 
Covenant states the main purpose of the League, ** to promote 
international co-operation and to achieve international 
peace end security, by the acceptance of the obligation not 
to resort to war.” But leter on, under the positive guarantee 
of Clauses 10 and 16, war is definitely contemplated as a 
means of furthering the League purposes. This is a contra- 
diction in terms and arises out of the positive guarantee 
given to the various States members of the League. 

it is clear then that there are two diiferent principles 
embodied in the League, and it is of the utmost importance 
thet the League should gradually be modified in the direction 
of carrving out its original purpose, which was to create a 
body to deal with international questions by an alternative 
to war, viz., for the settlement of differences and disputes 
by discussion, conciliation, arbitration, and law. 

Under the strong pressure of France in the direction of 
the use of force, attempts have been made to strengthen the 
clauses embodying force. We have had the Draft Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance and eventually the Protocol, the latter 
even contemplating the use of force against non-members 
of the League! 

The same conflict has been seen in the attempt to reconcile 
the positive guarantee of force with disarmament, and our 
Dominions have pointed out to us that the giving of military 
vuarantees means not the diminution of armaments, but 
the perpetuation of armaments and even greater armaments. 
When the War Office and the Admiralty were asked what 
would be the effect of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, if 
it were entered into, upon our armaments, they unanimously 
replied that our armaments vould not be diminished, but 
would have to be greatly increased to carry out its obligations, 

Owing to the positive guarantee involving the automatic 
use of foree under unknown conditions and at unknown 
times. the United States took fright and eventually declined 
to join the League. Our Dominions also were alarmed at 
these clauses, and have consistently endeavoured to get 
them modified ever since they joined the League. 

Sir Graham Bower is quite right when he asks us to 
distinguish between joining the League to co-operate for 
purposes of common interest ; and joining the League as a 
super-State, with powers of issuing decrees to us and to 
other members as to whom and when they should fight. 

Does not the true solution lie in basing the League more 
and more upon the undertaking that each member should 
give, that it will not commit an aggression against any fellow 


member of the League and will co-operate for the common 
good? This avoids all the difliculties involved in the creation 
of a super-State to carry out a positive guarantee as is 
proposed in the recent Protocol. 

In the past the creation of super-States, such as the Papacy 
and the Amphictyonic League, led to wars rather than to 
the maintenance of peace. As I have written elsewhere, 
the fact therefore is that the League of Nations constituted 
for the definite purpose of avoiding the use of force and war, 
if it resorts to the use of force and war to carry out its purposes, 
however beneficent, stultifies itself and denies its own funda- 
mental! principle. 

The League was constituted as a means of settling disputes 
by reason, discussion, conciliation, arbitration, and law, as 
opposed to settling them by the principles of force and war, 
It cannot have it both ways. It must be consistent and 
must itself be true to its fundamental principle.—I am, Sir, 
&e., P. A. MOLiENO. 

10 Palace Court, London, W. 2. 


SLUM TENANTS 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 

Sir.—I have read with much interest the article by Mr. 
Townroe in your issue of December 38rd, but I do not azree 
altogether with him in his opinion that it is necessary to 
* discipline ~ the destructive tenant. In the course of my work 
as a general medical practitioner in an industrial and mining 
town of 20,000 inhabitants, I am brought into close contact 
with the tvpe of tenant to whom he refers in his article, and & 
think that there is an alternative method which could be applicc 
with every chance of success. 

As I see it, the root of the trouble is that such tenants have 
no idea of the first principles of housekeeping. They, and 
their parents and grandparents before them, have spent all 
their lives in houses of the slum type, and except for the smail 
perceutage who have been in domestic service have never had 
an opportunity of learning the proper methods of kecping 
a house, or even of sceing the results of such a method. 

If therefore they are to change the habits of generations, 
they must be shown how such changes are to be effected and 
also the benefits such as better health, fewer doctor's bills, 
ete., which will follow from the alteration in their mode of 
living. 

If at the same time some pecuniary or other material induce- 
ment could be offered, then I believe that an important 
advance would have been made towards eradicating the 
trouble. 

Periodic inspections by persons in an official or semi-offlicial 
capacity are often resented covertly if not openly, where 
advice (if coupled with a small reward) would be gratefully 
received and acted upon.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 8. L. 

[We agree with the writer. Together with the progressive 
work of the pulling down of the slums and the rehousing of their 
occupants, there should be inaugurated an educational cum- 
paign. How to live decently, how to cook food properly, 
especially vegetables, so as to retain the nutritive salts, how 
to care for their own and their children’s health, how to practise 
rudimentary laws of hygiene. Here is work, and worth-while 
work, for every voluntary worker in the country.—kb. 
Spectator.] 

FOX-HUNTING 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sm,—May I be permitted to register a mild perplexity as 
to the lack of harmony between two schools of defenders ? 
The one—vepresented, for instance, by “ Naturalist *’-— 
maintains that the fox is not in the least afraid of the hounds, 
and really enjoys the hunt as much as anyone (leaving us with 
a charming mental picture—after Aldin—of huntsmen, 
hounds, and fox all romping together like a group of children 
at play). Against this reassuring optimism we have the 
admission of the more realistic hunting school—represented 
by Sir William Burton—that hunting, whatever its merits, 
does certainly imply an element of cruclty to the 
unfortunate fox. 

Who, then, shall decide when huntsmen disagree ? Pending 
the opinion of the fox it would, one feels, be most charitable 
to give the animal the benefit of the doubt ; and, incidentally, 
credit it with at least half the intelligence of the cat, which 
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hops over the nearest fence the moment a terrier’s nose 
becomes visible. 

Sir William Burton considers that the cruelty of hunting 
is more than compensated for by the fine qualities which the 
sport is said to breed in its followers. * Quick decision, 
dash, courage, friendship, forbearance, consideration for 
others ” (excluding, I suppose, the fox)—this list of virtues 
which the huntsmen are so conscious of possessing is, indeed, 
formidable. I have no desire to question it. But I cannot 
help feeling that there is not one of these qualities which 
cannot be bred as well, or better, by cricket, football, tennis, 
athletics, or a dozen other sports which are a little more 
humane and a lot more suited to an age supposedly civilized. 

To find one’s pleasure in killing living creatures is a definite 
survival of the grosser instincts of the savage; and one 
who indulges in such pleasure must remain—with all respect 
to him, and in spite of his consideration for others—incom- 
pletely civilized. And those who wish to see man justifying 
his proud boast that he is the highest of all living species 
may well hope that the growing feeling against all bloodthirsty 
sports will eventually effect its improvement in the conduct 
of the human race towards its fellow creatures._-I am, 
Sir, &e., G. F. Lame. 

14, Routh Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.18. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcrsror.] 
Sir, May Monsieur Reynard speak? Speed and cunning 
are the proud accomplishments of the hunted animal. ‘These 
I possess because I have always been hunted-~by wolves and 
jackals in uncivilized countries, by horsemen and hounds in 
civilized ones. This causes me suffering, but only natural 
suffering. It may be cruel, but it is only the every- 
day cruelty of Nature. It is far better than the 
writhing agony of a slow death from poison, a festering 
limb from a trap or wounds from a shot-gun—and, may I say 
it, please Mr. Master ?—the jab of a spade when I am dug out. 
~IT am, Sir, &e., (Rev.) James H. IDiNcsron. 
Kilshannig Rectory, Mallow, Co. Cork. 


THAT EMPIRE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—With regard to the recommendation that Christmas 
puddings should be made entirely of Empire produce, I 
suspect that the housewife is still a true Free Trader. That 
is not to say that she necessarily prefers foreign produce. 
(Once and for all may I scotch that ridiculous fallacy attributed 
to Free Traders ?) It merely means, to quote Mr. Churchill's 
famous definition, that she claims the right to buy ‘ whatever 
she wants, wherever she chooses, at her own good pleasure, 
without restriction or discouragement from the State”; 
and I should be very much surprised if any housewife to-day 
would risk the quality of her pudding if she were to find that 
the Lest currants came from Greece, or would omit the 
vital orange and lemon-juice if Empire oranges and lemons 
were not available. 

I sympathize with housewives who, according to complaints 
in even the Tariff Press, are being asked to pay twopence 
or threepence more for Empire than for foreign raisins and 
currants, and who are doubtless made by State-financed 
advertisement to feel unpatriotic if they refuse. I fear 
that the * Buy British” tendency has been used in some 
vases by unscrupulous traders as an excuse to raise prices, 
What do the housewives say ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Free Trade Union, KE. G. Brunker. 

69 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


QUEER SCOTS SAYINGS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—A woman whom I was visiting on one of those dull 
damp days which we had too often in November, said to me : 
“IT dinna like this gowan-gabbit weather. A guid ringin’ 
frost is faur better.’ Jamieson says: “ A gowan-gabbit day 
is a sunshiny day in which the gowans (Scot. daisies) open up ” ; 
and “ Ringing black frost—a severe frost without snow, 
when the ground seems to ving when struck.” These are 
further examples of the fact that it takes a whole sentence 
to translate a good old Scotch word !---I am, Sir, &e., 

Edinburgh, E. Martin, 


* GREAT TOM” OF OXFORD 

|To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir, I have always understood that the cathedral bells 
(whether transferred from Oseney Abbey or not is immateria!) 
were removed during the restoration of the church under 
Dean Liddell from the old tower, probably owing to that 
tower becoming unsafe, and placed in the new so-called Wolsey 
‘Tower, being enclosed in the “meat safe” which was the 
object of so much satire. 

The peal consisted of ten bells (tenor D flat), and two trebles 
were added in 1897, making the present ring of twelve. 
That * Great ‘Tom ~ ever hung in the cathedral tower, that 
he was ever swung, or that he ever formed part of the above 
peal, I can hardly believe. 

But if ** Great Tom ~ was cast in 1611, and if le was not 
in the cathedral tower, the question arises, where was he 
between that date and the erection by Wren of his present 
home over the gateway * 

It would be very interesting if light could be thrown on 
this matter.- I am, Sir, &e., 

If. Sayers, 
Formerly Chaplain of Christchurch, 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 

| To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir, As a reader of the Spectator of many years’ standing I 
should like to suggest to you that the very excellent articles 
which are from time to time written by Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy 
on the subject of National Economy should be put by you as 
leading articles under the heading of ** National Economy,” 
or under some other such heading rather than under the 
heading of ** Finance Public and Private,” where they near! 
always appear. I have reason to believe that a great many 
of your readers skip what they call the Financial Article, 
and thereby frequently miss one of the most excelent features 
of the Spectator. 

Were it not that I fear it would be absolutely useless I should 
like to suggest that a copy of these articles should be sent to 
each and every Cabinet Minister, whether past or present, in 
order that the seriousness of their reckless expenditure might 
be brought home to them, but I fear they are so soaked with 
the idea that expenditure of the country’s money means addi- 
tional votes to the particular party spending the money that 
the sending of such articles to them would be wasted.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Frank J. Curnisrorurer, 

9 Clifford Street, New Boud Strect, London, W.1. 


AMERICA’S PURCHASES OF WORKS 
OF ART 
[To the Editor of the Sexcravor.] 

Sir,—.\mericans have perforce become accustomed to com- 
plaints anent their purchase of works of art from impecunious 
European owners. Such laments have been made for years ; 
long before the War our “‘rapacity” was bewailed in England 
and elsewhere. But to find our friend the Spectator, in a 
recent number (September 17th, p. 407), repeat the plaint and 
then proceed to place the necessity for the sale of English 
works of art on the already over-burdened War Debt situation, 
is in the nature of a last straw! As I said before, the com- 
plaints began long before the War or War Debts were in 
question. May I, however, ask three questions ? 

Ilow were the foreign (i.e., not indigenous) works of art 
amassed that make your National Gallery the incomparable 
collection it is ?-—not to mention the British Museum. Of 
course, such a vast accumulation must of necessity have been 
gathered in various ways: ownership from the beginning, 
gifts and inheritance from continental connexions, and so on. 
But unquestionably most of the glorious altar pieces and por- 
traits of foreign notables were originally housed in churches 
and palaces on the Continent. And does not their possession 
by English owners show that the pictures, &c., have come 
to England because their former possessors succumbed, at 
some time, to the lure of English gold ? 

Furthermore, one of the joys of return to the National 
Gallery is to find there new treasures “ acquired ” (not given 
or bequeathed) since one’s last visit. Last summer I noted 
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with pleasure several pictures that had been “ acquired ” 
since the War, and I was glad to learn that in spite of what 
we are told, England still has money to make such purchases. 

What puzzles us Americans, however, is this:  Mngland 
has been acquiring famous foreign works of art for scores of 
and still con- 
ground for grievance 
when we follow so 


Po 


one might almost say for 
Therefore, 


vears centuries 


tinucs to do so. what just 
Englishmen Americans 
«e., 
AN Awenican Loven or ENGLAND 


AND Farr PLay. 


against 


jiave 


jlustrious an example ?7-—I am, Sir, 


STIANGING JOHNNY” 

[To the ditor of the Svecraror.] 

Six, 
ina novel, but how often does it i 


It is quite casy to hang a couple of innocent people 
‘ally happen that an innocent 
is to me the public, in their 
et his victim: hurried out of 


fi sec 


man or woman is hung ° 
sympathy for the murderer, forg 
life without any warning, for greed or some other equally low 


motive. If you do away with capital punishment you do 
The murderer does not 
and, pre- 


Why sym- 


away with the sanctity of human life. 
think of his victim and knows the risk he runs; 
&! 


nably, havine counted the cost, takes the risk. 
out? In thirty years’ 





sathize with him when he is caught 


} 
police service in India I never heard of an innocent man being 
| so, With all du i Gilbert Thomas and 
those who think with him. I venture to think capital punish- 
fam, Sir. &c.., 

R. RICHARDSON, 
Punjab Police, Retired List. 
Kemouth. 


ung, - deference to Mr. 





should not be abolished. 


li Raleigh Terrace. 


DON JUAN’S SHIPWRECK 
[To the Editor of the Svpecravror.] 


: : . — 
Sin. Byron's so-called 


” are thus explained by 
Byron himself in a letter to John Murray: ‘ With regard to 
the charges about the shipwreck, ! think that I told you and Mr, 
} that there was not a single circumstance 
indeed from any single ship- 
The 
therefore a romantic fancy, but 


* borrowings 


lobhouse, years ago, 





fact, not 
facts of 


of it not taken from 
but all from actual 
horror of the shipwreck ts not 
stark realism: and Byron's care in following existing accounts 
is comparable with Shakespeare's use of Holinshed or North’s 
Viutarch for the historical pla) 

The reference to srandad’s Nurrative ” (of escape from 
shipwreck) recalls the earlier history of the family ; and 
reminds us that cither the cavalier soldicr of the seventeenth 
century or the Admiral of the cightcenth century would 
have been enough to confer distinction on the name, if they 
had not themselves been overshadowed by the poet of the 
nineteenth century.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. R. Forukrincuam, 
lion. Seeretary, The Byron Society, 


wreck, different wrecks.” 


VS, 


‘ “ 
c Haring. 


THE IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Six,---The greater part of my letter about Mr. Sheppard was 
incant to be a lament that the bulk of the Press was luke- 
warm about his book. It was written in the spirit of Li tu, 
Brute, and my reference to your review was that it seemed to 
me almost as lukewarm as the others, while I expected more 
enthusiasm. The fact that Mr. Sheppard makes definite pro- 
posals does not imply that he is not a prophet. The Hebrew 


prophets were always making proposals such as_ political 
uiliances, and Jeremiah went so far as to suggest national 
surrender to his country’s enemy. In the case of Mr, 


Sheppard it seems to me that his Lambeth proposals are not 
meant to be taken very seriously. There is obviously a great 
play of the imagination in the suggestion that the Lambeth 
Conference in three years is to go pacifist and Protestant, 
but this is only poetical visioning intended to help us to see 
beyond our noses. We should never say the Lord’s Prayer if 
we took it too literally as an ideal that could be realized at 
once. A merchant says “ Thy kingdom come” on his way 
to the City every morning, but he does not feel utterly 


depressed on his return home at 


that, however much he may have tried to keep his methods 
Christian, God does not vet completely rule. 
always aspiring far beyond any present realization, and it is 


night when he is conscious 
Christians are 


a prophet who helps them to go on doing so without despair. 


fam convinced that Mr. Sheppard is one of the few persons 


who are making headway among the vouth of our p: 





even though they may only have heard him on the 


It is because they feel that 


that Christ might be followed now as He wa 


wireless. 


who really believes 
s in thi 


Intellectual difficulties play a much smaller part in the 


here is one 
Galilean 
days. 
non-Church-going attitude of our people, especially the young, 
than is generally supposed. It is the unreality of the pro- 
fessing Christians which puts thein off.—I am, Sir, &e., 
JAMES ADDERLEY. 
St. <dnnes, 


Highgate. 
LAMARTINE’S ENGLISH WIFE 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrsaror.] 
Sir, -A French friend, who is working on a study of Lamartine, 
poet hus asked me to help her to cbtain 


information about his Eng She tells me that Madame 


. 
una statesman, 





ish wiie. 
de Lamartine was the daughter of Colone] Birch, who served 
in the Militia during the Napoieonic invasion scare, and the 
niece of Mr. Birch, a poct who has a memorial in the Abbey. 
Madame de Lamartine was related to tiie Churchill, Crawford, 
Wandford, Bryant, and Craigie families. 
whether any members of these families possess letters from 
Doubtless some reader of the Spectator 


My friend wonders 
Madame de Lamariine. 
can supply the information, for which I should be grateful.— 
I am, Sir, &e., M. W. 


Montreux. 


A DOG’S VOCABULARY 
[To the Editor of the 


—Sir W. Beach Thomas's question will probably bring 


4 
{ 


SPECTATOR.] 
Sir, 
you more affirmative replies 
I have a dog who understands even a casual reference to 
*“soing out” ; indeed, that if for any 
I do not want to take him with me, I spell the word 
But even this is now of no use. 

Iic knows as well as I do that o-u-t spells out. same 
with the word ** post.” Obviously he loves this word, because 
in general it means a five minutes’ seamper to the nearest 
suburban pillar-box, and “ p-o-s-t” is futile. 
My dog is a mongrel, a cross between Collic and Pomeranian. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., W. S. 

Leeds. 


han you can spare room for. 
so clearly, reason 
* o-u-t.” 


ne 
rhe 


becoming 


KEATS AND THE NIGHTINGALE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,-—Here in Japan the Spectator is passed on to me late, but 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence's article on *“* The Nightingale,” in the 
copy for September 10th, prompts a protest from a lover of 
Keats. 

* Don’t try to argue with a poct,” says Mr. Lawrence, afte 
arguing for two columns. One suspects him of either trying 
a long, strong pull on our resistant legs, or of wilfully perverting 
the mind of this generation. 

I venture to say that Keats was not thinking very much of 
the nightingale, with its ‘“ Hello! Hlello! Hello!” or 
“Tra-la-la!  Tri-li-lilylilylilylily,’ or “jug! jug! jug!” 
or whatever sounds it seems to make. But he was, perhaps, 
thinking of the music he had heard from it, and he gave the 
bird duc eredit for having opened the heavens to him for a 
spell. The sadness in the poem is not brought forth by the 
song, but by the knowledge that true beauty, of which the 
song scems an echo, is yet afar off. 


" 


- My heart ach« s, and a drowsy numbn 
My sense...” 


pains 


tells us at once that Keats in spirit is leaving the body for 
awhile, willing even to die, so that he may strain upward to 
the clearer song of Reality. He likens Ruth’s sadness at 
separation from home to his own homesickness for the heaven 
his imagination tells him of. What Mr. Lawrence calls 
“the uneasy flickering of yearning selflessness” I think is 
the most confident beating of the wings of a poct in full flight 
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above the earth that we have ever heard. Who thinks of a 
nightingale when reading the poem? Any other beauty 
would have served to inspire the poet if it had come upon him 
at the right moment— 
* A touch divine 
And the scaled eyeball owns the mystic rod: 
Visibly in His garden walketh God!” 

What can be happier than the sound of the nightingale s 
voice for the earthborn, and what sadder for those who hear 
in it the music of the lost world which they faintly remember ? 
~I am, Sir, &e., kK. V. Garensy. 

Higher Commercial School, Fukushima, Japan, 


A MAN-MADE GOD 
[To the Editor of the Svecrvaror.] 
Sin, Mr. Venables, in a recent issue, speaks some cxcellent 
words on the danger of creating a “ iman-made God.’ 
Browning, with his incomparable logic, fixed the religious 
type for ever when speaking of those who * adore ~ Christ 
while denying His attributes he used his famous simile of 
boys riding a cock-horse: “I couldn't,” he says, 
* Find it in my heart to embarrass them, 
By hinting that their stick’s a mock-horse, 
And they really carry what thew say carries them.” 
(Christmas Eve.) 
Could there be a better definition of the difference between 
a religion centred in a divine Person, and in one who is no more 
than the best and greatest of the children of men ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Cc. M. IHupsox, 
Dingley, Mindhead. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. LASERIAN 

[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 

Sin,—- May I ask the courtesy of your columns for an appeal 
for this Irish Cathedral in Co, Carlow? Its patron saint is 
St. Laserian, who was Abbot and first Bishop of Leighlin, 
and died in 639. The present building dates frem the 
thirteenth century, and was crected on the site of an older 
Celtic church of wood, which was burnt down. St. Laserian 
stands in a beautiful but lonely valley, beside a purling 
mountain strcam, far from towns and men. 

My parishioners number only 90 all told, mostly small 
farmers. To them the Cathedral is in the nature of a white 
elephant. They are quite unable to keep it in proper repair 
without outside help. Much has been done in recent years 
to repair and beautify this old monument of ancient days ; 
but much remains to be done still. The old abbey, as it is 
called, or monks’ private chapel, is roofless and in ruins, 

The walls need to have the joints between the stones raked 
out and pointed. Happily, the most urgent repairs have 
just been completed, or are in course of being completed, and 
consist in thorough repair of the roof, external painting, and a 
complete new system of gutters and down-pipes for the 
protection of the walls and foundations. For this we need 
£150, of which we have about haif now. <As St. Laserian’s 
Cathedral is a national monument, we appeal especially to 
those exiled sons and daughters of Erin who have prospered 
beyond her shores, and who still love the old country, to lend 
us 2 helping hand.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Dupiry Frercurr, 

St. Laserian’s, Old Leighlia, Co. Curlow, LES, 


ENGLISIC BOOKS FOR ESTONIA 
[Vo the Editor of the Svvcrxror.] 
Sin,—-When visiting Estonia a few months ago, I was struck 
by the keen interest in education shown by an enterprising 
people, and by the efliciency with which that interest is being 
put into action. One advantage of an entirely new State 
and new system is that its governors can avoid the mistakes 
of others and profit by their successes, and in ten years’ hard 
work the Estonian Government has evolyed a system of 
education that will bear comparison with that of any country. 
I wish, however, to touch upon one subject only—the teaching 
of English—and to bring forward a suggestion which is not 
original, and which I can therefore coummend without diffidence. 
English is taught in many primary schools and all secondary 


sce 


schools in Estonia, and it is to our own interest as wel! as 
making for our satisfaction that it should be taught well 
and attractively. But English books are expensive, and 
Estonia is poor. It would help the cause of education and 
promote the growing sympathy between the two countries, 
if a number of people would send a Christmas gift of an 
English book or books for use in Estonian schoois. Attractive 
books of fiction or essays, and juvenile books of all sorts, 
as well as technical bocks for centres of higher education, 
would meet the need, and such a gift would be of real use, 
Parcels should be sent to:—The Estonian Legation, 167, 
Queen's Gate, London, S.W.7.- I am, Sir, &e., 
GreorcrE F, Nayior. 

Church House, Lower Kengswood, Surrey. 

[We entirely sympathize with this appeal. We hope that 
readers who are able to respond to Mr. Naylor's suggestion 
will send parcels of English books to the Estonian Legation. - 
Ep. Syectator.| 


HOSPITALS AND MEMORIAL DONATIONS 

[To the Editor of the Spvecrsaror.| 
Sir, Your correspondent states that it would be easy to 
answer my letter * from” the twelfth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. I agree. However, to ensure that the sixth verse 
may not be included by way of any further allusion to that 
chapter I think it makes it doubly clear that the choice of 
the charity must rest with the chief mourner, and not wiih 
the donor! 

I entirely agree that no special organization is necessary. 
The custom of sending flowers might eventually become the 
privilege of the chief mourner and nearest relatives. Whiy 
should not a large part of the thousands of pounds now spent 
on flowers on Armistice Day, throughout the country, be 
converted into £ s. d. for charity ? Surely the laying o! 
wreaths either on the grave or on a memorial should be but 
* An outward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace ” ? 

It is for this very reason that the provision of a smull 
distinctive artificial wreath or token of standard design is 
suggested, to which would be attached the donor's card of 
sympathy or remembrance. The cost of this token would, 
of necessity, have to be small, since it would be supplied by 
the hospital, and would therefore come out of the donation 
sent in memory of the deceased.— I am, Sir, &c., 

A. C. Orpenneio. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.] 

Sin, The correspondence on this subject is of great interest. 
We employ 230 disabled men making poppies for Armistice 
Day ; unfortunately the manufacture of poppies will probably 
not be sufficient tu keep all these men employed. This factory 
would welcome the opportunity to make wreaths for hospitals 
at a reasonable price. If this scheme succeeds we could assure 
all our cmployees—-every one of whom was disabled by tlic 
War. -that there would be suflicient work for them at least 
until November 11th, 1928. 

I trust that with your help not only will the hospitals obtain 
an increased income, but we shall obtain further work.—I ami, 
Sir, &c., G. Howson (Chairman). 

British Legion Poppy Factory, Ld., 

Petersham Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


DR. BAKNARDO’S HOMES 
IN a recent article on * Charities,’ the address of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes was given as 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Green. The correct address is Stepney Causeway. 








THE “SPECTATOR” 

Tur Specrator makes an ideal Christmas or New Year 
Gift to an absent friend—its weekly arrival serves as a constant 
reminder of the sender. It is especially useful to residents abroad 
who require an accurate summary of current affairs in Europe. 
The cost for twelve months is 30s., for six months 15s., including 
postage. Subscriptions may be sent to newsagents, or to the 
Seecraror Office, Dept. S., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 2. 
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The Books of the 


EnGuisu authors and publishers —and, we believe, the book- 
sellers too—can look back through the months of the closing 
year with no little satisfaction. Many notable books have 
appeared, and the public interest in literature has been 
keen and well sustained. Memoirs and biographies have on 
the whole excited most atiention; theology in the widest 
sense has been popular; there have been a few good novels 
in a mass of very ordinary fiction. 

Two of the outstanding books of the year were concerned 
with the War. Mr. Winston Churchills The World Crisis, 
1916-1918 (Thornton Butterworth, 42s.), is, in the opinion of 
many good judges, one of the ablest literary performances of 
our day. The author treats a great subject in the grand 
manner, and his considered views will always have to be 
taken into account. Colonel T. Kk. Lawrence’s Revolt in the 
Desert (Jonathan Cape, 30s.) has a flavour of its own. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, reviewing it in our columns, said of Colonel 
Lawrence that “He can re-create any scene, any person, 
any action, by simple description, with a vividness that leaves 
us in more complete possession of it than could * the sensible 
and true avouch of our own eves *,” and Mr. Shaw is hard to 
please. With Colonel Lawrence’s book we may place «tie 
fascinating Letters of Gertrude Bell (Benn, -£2s.), which show 
what a most gifted woman thought of the desert Arabs whom 
she knew even better perhaps than Colonel Lawrence does. 
Another War book that has been read with eagerness and 
that has aroused furious controversy is Field-Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson: His Life and Diaries, by Major-General 
Sir C. E. Callwell (Cassell, 42s.), with its extremely candid 
comments on the Ministers and Generals with whom he 
worked during the War. Admiral Harper's The Truth About 
Jutland (Murray, 5s.) embodies the conclusions of the 
expert whom the Admiralty detailed to study the records 
of the battle. 

The year’s biographies were headed by the late Sir Sidney 
Lee’s scholarly and valuable second volume of The Life of 
King Edward VII, (Macmillan, 31s. 6d.), dealing with the 
late King’s eventful reign. Miss Kathleen Woodward's 
charming life of Queen Mary (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) has been 
deservedly popular. Herr kmil Ludwig's boldly impression- 
istic studies of Napoleon and Bismarck (Allen and Unwin, 
21s. each) have been widely read, together with M. André 
Maurois’ witty and sympathetic biography of Disraeli (John 
Lane, 12s. 6d.) and M. Maurice Paléologue’s brilliant life of 
Cavour (Benn, 16s.).. A formidable and exhaustive memoir 
of Turgenev, by A. Yarmolinsky (Ilodder and Stoughton, 
20s.), is to be recorded. But it will not please the reader 
half so much as the more artistic, though not less careful, 
Life and Letiers of Joseph Conrad, by Jean Aubry (Heinemann, 
42s.); Conrad’s letters reflect only too clearly that strange 
self-tortured genius. The Journals of Katherine Mansfield 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.) is another genuine and pathetic human 
document. In sharp contrast is the lively and = cheerful 
biography of Sir Arthur Sullivan, by his nephew, Mr. Herbert 
Sullivan and Mr. Newman Flower (Cassell, 21s.), which 
every lover of the Savoy Operas must read. Another happy 
book is The Diary of Lady Irederichk Cavendish, edited by 
Mr. John Bailey (Murray, 30s.), which recalls mid-Victorian 
days with singular charm. The third volume of the Diary 
of a Country Parson, edited by Mr. John Beresford (Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.), is unfortunately the Jast, but 
the Rev. James Woodforde’s homely record of his quiet 
life in an obscure village a hundred and more years ago 
is a permanent addition to the select company of books that 
one may read again with increasing pleasure. Another 
good book of the same kind is the late George Sturts 4A Small 
Boy in the Siaties (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.). 

Lord Birkenhead’s two substantial volumes on Law, Life 
and Letters (Ilodder and Stoughton, 42s.) contain the reflec- 
tions of an able mind on many things, but nothing better 
than his fragments of autobiography. Another work of 
varied interest is The Book of Marriage, edited and partly 
written by Count Hermann Keyserling (Jonathan Cape, 21s.), 
a symposium, as we have said, on the theory and_ practice 
of this difficult art which is well worth reading. Mother 
India, by Miss Katharine Mayo, an American lady (Jonathan 


Year—A_ Retrospect 


Cape, 10s. 6d.), has stirred up a veritable ioraade of indignation 
in India by its drastic criticism of Hindu marriage customs 
forgotten. The most 
important book of the year on industrial problems ia the 


and usages, and will not soon be 


broad sense is unquestionably Sir Alfred Mond’s Industry and 
Politics (Macmilian, 12s. 6d.), which virtually outlines a 
programme for the economic regeneration of England. 

If there were not « widespread interest in religion, it would 
be hard to account for the large number of new books cn 
religious questions. The Impatience of a Parson, Wy the 
Rev. II. R. L. Sheppard (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6<.), 
and The Church in the World, by the Dean of St. Paul's 
(Longmans, 6s.). are two books that have excited nich 
comment, and Miss Maude Royden’s J Believe in God (Benn, 
7s. Gd.) is even more unconventional in its handling of 
institutional Christianity. A more serene atmosphere is 
to be found in Baron Friedrich von Hiigel’s Selected Letters, 
1896 1921, with a memoir by Mr. Bernard Holland (Dent, 
21s.), Which is the religious book of the year. 

In fiction Mr. C. EK. Montague’s Right off the Map las 
increased the author's high reputation, since it has an 
ingenious and well-sustained plot as well as the brilliant 
style for which the author is noted. Mr. R. H. Mottram 
in a third volume has rounded off his Spanish Faru trilogy 


(Chatto, 7s. 6d.). and assured his place among tl most 
promising of our younger novelists. Miss Margaret: Kenedy 


1 


in Red Sky at Morning (Heinemann. 7s. Gd.) has maintained, 
but not increased, the reputation that The Constant Nyuiph 
gave her. Mrs. Anne Douglas Sedgewick in The Old Countess 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.) has produced a singularly charming 
story of French provincial life. Mr. Wells, in) conjunction 
with his publishers, Messrs. Benn, essaved a daring experiment 
with success in producing a three-volume novel, The World 
of William Clissold (22s. 6d.), and also wrote another novel 
of contemporary polities, JWeanwhile (Benn, 7s. 6d.), dealing 
with the coal stoppage of last vear. Miss Myrtle Johnson, a 
young author still in her teens, has astonished and delighted 
at least one hardened reviewer by her Hanging Johuny 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.), which we described as * an extraordinarily 
mature first novel.’ But the novelist ef whom most has 
been heard this vear is the German, Lion Feuchiwanger, 
whose formidable and grim historical romances Jew Siiss 
and The Ugly Duchess (Secker, 7s. 6d. each) have found 
many readers. Mr. KEK, F. Benson, reviewing Jew Siiss in 
our columns, went so far as to say that “It is a lone time 
since there has appeared in the English language a book of 
such stark unquestionable power... or one of such frank 
brutality.” 

We must name two good books of poctry, Requicin by 
Humbert Wolfe (Benn, 6s.), and The Dark Breed by F. R, 
Higgins (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.).. Lord Grey of Fallodon has 
written an incomparable little book on The Charm of 
Birds (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.).. No review of the 
literary year would be complete without a grateful tribute 
to Messrs. Dent for their continuation of their excellent 
Everyman series (2s. a volume), and to Messrs. Benn for 
their enterprise in producing a first-rate sixpenny series 
of little books on great subjects, always competently handled, 


A New Competition 


Wer have pleasure in announcing a new and somewhat diilicult 
competition for those of our readers who have a literary turn 
of mind. ‘The Editor offers a prize of twenty guineas for the 
best short story describing some incident in his own or a friend’s 
life, or some incident that has occurred to an imaginary 
person. The Jength of the story should be between 1,400 and 
2,800 words. Action is desirable and originality essential ; we 
are interested in any story which is good reading. We reserve 
the right to publish stories which do not win the prize at a fee of 
five guineas. Contributions must be typed, with the author’s 
name and address at the top right-hand corner and marked 
“Competition.” They will only be returned if a stamped 
addressed envelope is provided. The Competition closes on 
Friday, December 30th. 
The General Knowledge Competition is on page 1102, 
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Germany Since the War 


The Post-War Mind of Germany, and other European Studies, 
Ry Professor C. H. Herford. (The Clarendon Press. 10s.) 
The Rise of the German Republic. By H.C. Daniels. (Nisbet. 

15s.) 

Provessor C. H. Hervorp, Honorary Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Manchester, has written a 
brilliant analysis of the thought which has been shaping 
Germany since the War. The other book before us shows 
us the thought 
Gerinan political life which caused the rise of the Republic, 
but Professor Herford gives us only the thought at the 
intellectual top-—very much at the top. It seems ungracious 
to complain ef an essay which must give intense pleasure 
in the reading to anyone who values literary scholarship, a 
distinguished and pleasing style, sympathy, and a_ perfect 
control over the material in hand, but really if one failed to 
make allowance for Professor Herford’s humanitarianism 
one would be in danger of supposing that the Germans are 
angels of light, while our own people, by comparison, are 
merely the pedestrian authors of a clumsy and oppressive 
Treaty. 

We shall deal here only with the first of Professor Herford’s 
essays, that on the post-War mind of Germany, which gives 
its title to the whole volume. Enough to say of the other 
essays, every one of which is illuminating, that they are in 
tune with the first essay because, though they are purely 
literary, they deal with international aflinities and relations, 
Kor instance, Professor Herford writes of the influence of 
Shakespeare on the Continent; of the relation between 
Dante and Milton; of Pushkin and of the national and 
international ideals of the English poets. In the present 
political mind of Germany Professor Herford finds nothing 
more eonspicuous than the sharp antagonism of modern 
youth to the whole complex of ideas and passions embraced 
by the militarism of the fallen Reich. Certainly Germany 
deserves great eredit for having disavowed any future claim 
to Alsace-Lorraine and for having thus made possible the 
Locarno Treaties. Yet it is impossible not to remember 
what a German-imposed Treaty would have heen if Germany 
had won the War. Professor Herford himself repeats a saying 
of Rathenau, to which we called attention when it was pub- 
lished in one of Rathenau’s memorable books. Rathenau 
was ridiculing the claim that the German people had achieved 
their revolution of their own volition. “ It is not we,” he 
wrote, “who liberated ourselves: it was the enemy; it 
was our destruction that set us free.” 

Let us put it like this, then, and we shall not be far from 
the truth: the German people as a whole did not mean to Ict 
vo their militarism, which drew its general philosophy from 
iegel and its historical sanction from practically all recent 
German historians ; but the ground collapsed under their fect. 
Since the collapse they have busied themselves with re- 
building their house with something of the frenzy with which 
unts rebuild their crumbled heap. ‘This, indeed, in itself is a 
tremendous achievement which reveals an invincible temper 


the inchoate thought—at the hoettom of 


and an adaptability possessed by almost no other nation. It 
is right to respect and praise it; but it is unnecessary to go 
to the other extreme and discover a stronger primary impulse 
of international good will than is claimed by coo!l-headed 
Germans themselves. We should be the ready to 
follow Professor Herford if he were ready to give the credit 
due to our own country. When writing of Rathenau he 
remarks that “the individualism of 
Kngland— every man for himself*—was wholly foreign to 
him.” Now is that perfectly just ? 
striking movement in Britain since the War than the aban. 
donment by all parties of /aisser faire individualism ? 
Professor Herford gives a supremely interesting account of 
the various branches of that vigorous movement which is 
known as the Youth Movement in Germany. ‘The typical 
young German intellectual says that race is no proper founda- 
tion for nations. The best aspect of that doctrine is its 
powerful help for disarmament. It is impossible to withhold 
a welcome from anything that can possibly cheer us along 
ihe road to disarmament, but, of course, there are less pro- 
mising aspects of the movement. People of the same race 
cohere together in a polity for the simple reason that it is 
easy for them to do so. 
have a single ethos and this makes possible the gencrous 
forms of government that rest upon consent. | 


more 


which we boast ip 


Hlas there been a more 


Men of the same race and language 


Again, the 
Treaty of Versailles, which cannot for a long time be abro- 
gated, though we frecly admit the need of revision, assumed 
that race was the right foundation of a new State. 
held to that principle more tenaciously than President Wilson, 
Indeed, there is a very curious illogicality in the Treaty which 
simultaneously enecuraged nationalism where it had not 
existed before and provided the Covenant as a means of 
minimizing the well-known excesses of nationality. 

We have not space to pursue Professor Herford’s examination 
of the brilliant German dramatists Toller, Fritz von Unruh 
and others who have ministered to internationalism and anti- 
militarism, nor his admirable study of the revolt against the 
mechanization of life. All we can do is to comumend this 
fascinating book to our readers. 

Mr. H. G. Daniels, in The Rise of the German Republic, puts 
all his experience as a newspaper correspondent to excellent 
use in this concise history. It is very interesting to learn that 
the low wages paid in Germany during the War had a great 
deal to do with the revolution. Wages here were out of all 
proportion to the pay of the soldier, but Mr. Daniels implies 
some consolation in that lack of control. How full the 
German revolution was of ironies! Mr. Daniel shows that the 
dismissal of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg was the first success 
of the revolutionaries, but the ultra-militarists believed that 
his disappearance was due to them. Similarly, the German 
Government deliberately helped the Russian revolution in 
1917 for obvious reasons. The next year the Russian revolu- 
tion flowed back into Germany. One last note. Mr. Danicls 
thinks that a dictatorship is less unlikely than a restoration 
of the Hohenzollerns, 


Nob dy 


The Immaculate Miniaturist 


the Works of Jane Austen. (Georgian Edition. Nash end Gray- 
son. Five Volwacs. 5s. cach.) 

Wuo does not belong to the universal society that worships 
the incomparable Jane ? No one dares to say a shrewd word 
nubout her. Sinee she was heralded by the boom of Sir Walter 
Seott’s big gun, she has advanced through generations of 
jhushed and somewhat awe-stricken admirers. We almost call 
ourselves her devout pupils. Scott said of her: ‘ Miss Austen 
has a talent for describing the involvements and feelings and 
characters of ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful 
I ever met with. The big Bow-Wow strain I can do myself like 
any now going; but the exquisite touch which renders the 
ordinary commonplace things and characters interesting from 
the truth of the description and the sentiment is denied to me.” 

This universal devotion, however, has been only of gradual 
growth. Even praise by the popular author of Waverley could 
not blow her into fame, Her muse was not congenial to 


contemporary taste, which revelled in Childe Harold, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, and Monk Lewis. In Northanger Abbey she played 
the Cervantes to all that was spurious in the fashionable ivy- 
mantled romanticism, and her irony—so unknown a quality in 
young ladies then—was not appreciated. There was no brood- 
ing villainy in her books, nor tortured virtue, nor thrilling 
vicissitudes of passion. The only secrecies in which she 
indulged were nice little geometrical puzzles that played in 
counterpoint upon the tickled intelligence. Suspense she used as 
# musical device, and did not harrow the feelings withit. Nature 
meant nothing to her. She introduced no tortuous ravines, no 
ruined castles, no haunted forests, to play sinister parts amongst 
her characters. Her woods were seldom far from the house, or 
more than two acres in extent. In consequence, her first book, 
Pride and Prejudice, waited nearly sixteen years for a pub- 
lisher ; and her second, Sense and Sensibility, thirteen years. 
iler third one she sold toa Bath bookseller for less than twenty 
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pounds, and subsequently bought it back from him. No 
wonder that her genius, sane and balanced as it was, fell into 
a torpor. For nine year-, after she had reached the age of 
twenty-five. she wrote nothing except the fragment of The 
Watsons. Yet she seemed not to fall out of love with life, or 
to indulge in self-pity, so common a fault in neglected talent. 
From what little we know of her she appears to have settled 
down amiably to the life of a spinster daughter of the country 
rectory near Alton, in Hampshire. She sewed, and kept house : 
corresponded, and took part in the cheerful loeal, petty, social 
life. Schooled by this discipline, she found a new strength and 
elf-confidence, and in 1811 she began again, producing three 
masterpieces, Emma, Persuasion, and Mansfield Park. 

Recognition began to come, and we find Emma dedicated 
to the Prince Regent, who, in spite of his activities at Bright- 
helmstone, possessed sufficient taste to carry a set of Jane's 
books wherever he went, for constant perusal. She died in 
1817, at forty-two, still comparatively obscure, and many 
years were to pass before two champions of her genius arose. 
These were Macaulay and Whately, Archbishop of Dublin and 
famous logician. Both these men had a peculiar dry, clear 
mentality that found a perfect aesthetic expression in the 
algebraic preciseness of Jane Austen's style, plot, and charac- 
terization. They began to shout their praises, and soon were 
joined by Tennyson and others, until finally she was carried 
in triumph to a niche in the temple of immortality. To-day 
we have taken her down, but only to put her on a column more 
exalted. 

Why is this ? It is principally, I think, because of her cool 
detachment from her scenes and people. That is an ideal 
conduct after which we strive now, because we are so troubled 
by the complexity of our unhealthy political and social con- 
dition, and so raw from the recent savagery of the War. Our 
younger people are very sceptical of the morbid self-analysis 
which has saturated our artistic life since the ‘nineties. Proust 
and Joyce even are a little overblown, and Mr. David Garnett 
and Mr. Mottram are cleaner on our palate. They stand 
further off; they don't dissolve themselves in their own 
emotions and pour the oblation before us. A new conserva- 
tism, preciseness, almost snobbery, is springing up; some- 
thing more austere and sceptical than the highbrow democracy 
of yesterday, or, let us say, early this morning. Consequently, 
we find Jane Austen very much to our taste. We chuckle with 
understanding gratification when we read about Mr. Knightley : 
“Of pride, indeed, there was perhaps seareely enough ; his 
indifference to a confusion of rank bordered too much on 
We share, too, her distrust of all forms 
“seldom, very seldom, 


inelegance of mind.” 
of confession, believing with her that 
does complete truth belong to any human disclosure ; 
can it happen that something is not a little disguised, or a 
little mistaken.” That might be Mr. Santayana, or Mr. Nocl 
Coward, speaking. 

But perhaps even more to our taste than this shrewd detach- 
ment is the marvellous and cireumseribed irony in which. it 
finds expression. We begin to fecl that the limited world in 
which she works is altovether more comfortable than the dark- 


seldom 


cornered macrocosm in which our tragic idealism has groped, 
and grown weary in the effort to establish a cosmology. These 
Time and Space philosophers, these Spenglers and Keyserlings, 
how unhumorous and vaguely theoretical we find them. Let 
us have a more tangible form of conciseness, which, though it 
may be equally as artificial as these vast schemata of the 
workings of the universe, is yet more profitable because it does 
reflect the articulations of human society. 

That miniature organism, that world which she said was 
painted “‘on two square inches of ivory,” is what Jane 
There is so little assumption about her, 
She creates order, like the 


Austen gives us! 
because she is all assumption. 
housewife, by shutting her windows on the swirling dust 
of the world, and then setting her rooms to rights with 
an untiring domestie subtlety. The consequence is that by 
this method of exclusion she is able to 
mistress of her few possessions, showing them in all their 
possibilities of elegance, in every variety of light and shade. 
Her world is her household, and its inhabitants are her rela- 
With relatives we have few illusions. We are eruelly 
Thus Jane can write : 


become an easy 


tives. 
clear about them. 

‘The Miss -Bertrams were now fully established emong the 
belles of the neighbourhood ; and as they joined to beauty and 
brilliant acquirements a manner naturally easy, and carefully 


formed to general civility and obligingness, they possessed its 
favour as well as its admiration. Their vanity was in such good 
order that the ¥ Seeme d to be quite free from it, and gave the mselves 
nv airs: while the pratses attending such behaviour, secured and 
brought round by their aunt, served to strengthen them in believing 
the aA had no faults.” 

Notice how that clarity of outlook has made the literary 
style. Was ever more unaffectedly limpid ? 
And vet. when we that style largely we 
find how cautious, how minuet-ish it really is, how elaborately 
simple ; just like Mr. Garnett’s to-day. And that discovery 
sets us wondering: and in our wonder we begin to feel 
restive. A certain lack of air is pretty 
arrangement and good taste of the furniture becomes a re- 


expression 


examine more 


perceived, the 


strictive nuisance, and at last, in a fit of gasping exasperation 

for nothing is so irritating as restricted breathing — we rush 
to the windows and fling them open on the broad and flowing 
world where Dickens and Dostoievsky welter in untidy and 
disreputable grandeur. And we are no sooner out of the 
house than pleasant little Jane Austen has closed the door on 
us, smiling so enigmatically that we go away suspecting that 
she too must make a few nocturnal excursions from her home. 

This edition is a delightful one, with admirable and pro- 
vocative introductions by Mr. John Bailey. 

Richard Cnereu. 


Two Franciscan Books 


Brother John: A Tale of the First Franciscans. 
Scudder. (Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d.) 

The Lord's Minstrel: the Story of St. Francis of Assisi. 1B, 
Cc. M Dunean Jilustrated by Estelle C arparai. 
(Heffer. 7s. 6d.) 


By \ 


Jone s. 


Miss VipA Sccppver’s deep understanding of the Italian 
mystics has already been shown by her adinirable edition of the 
Letters of St. Catherine of Siena, and her imaginative study of 
the life and times of the same saint. Now she has moved back 
to an earlier century; and entered the crowded field of 
Franciscan history at the most diflicult and controversial 
moment of the Order's life. Brother John has qualities which 
might entitle it to rank either as an historical novel or as a 
spiritual romance. It tells with great skill and knowledge, 
and with conspicuous fairness, the troubled and intricate tale 
of those conflicts between the * observant ~*~ and the ™ miti- 
gating” friars which raged with fury from the 
ascendancy of Brother Elias to that of St. Bonaventura. It 
shows with equal candour the vindictiveness of the “ rclaxed” 
party. the bitterness and fanaticism which marred the fervour 
of the Spirituals; the mingling of loyalty, devotion, and 
eccentricity in their attitude towards the Rule of Poverty, the 
cloudy visions which blurred their appreciation of facts, vet 
the mystical beauty which hung about their ideals and the 
unspoilt heroism of their lives. 

Perhaps most of her readers will be chiefly grateful for the 
way in which Miss Seudder interprets, and links with external 
action, the peculiar mysticism of the Spiritual friars. ‘The 
story opens in England, ten years after the death of Francis ; 
and is concerned with the life of a young Cornish nobleman, 
John of Sanfort, from his entrance into the Order, to his death 
in prison as an adherent of the extreme Spiritual party in 
1259. Miss Scudder’s exceptional and sympathetic under- 
standing of Franciscan mysticism, perhaps the most profound 
and costly expression of the Christian life the world has ever 
vhich has 


special 


known, is conspicuous throughout the book ; 
captured with astonishing success the expansive social spirit, 
the austere yet joyous outlook, the profound supernatural 
implications that were united in the Franciscan concept of 
poverty. She gives us, to a degree one seldom fecls in modern 
Franciscan writings, the sense that she is on personal and 
friendly terms with the First Companions and their spiritual 
Angelo and Rufino, Bernard and Sylvester, live again ; 
Peculiarly 


sons, 
as real people, not as a special brand of saint. 
vivid and delightful is her picture of Brother Giles in his old 
age, giving his cabbages expert care, and moving easily between 
gardening and contemplation, 

Do not be too much disappointed,’ says Brother Thomas to 
John, * if Brother Giles does not even speak to you. He is a very 
special person, Giles, Sometimes he is really in a trance, sometimes, 
I think, he simply prefers not to say anything !’”’ 

And we are convinced that the incalculable Giles really was 
like that, 
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With a daring that will send a shiver through the really 
historical mind, but which the more imaginative will appre- 
ciate, Miss Scudder has taken, as the basis of her spiritual plot, 
the substance of some of the great mystical poems of Jacopone 
da Todi. More than this, she has ventured to place them, 
in paraphrase, upon the lips of friars who were mostly dead 
before they were composed. She claims in defence of this 
proceeding that “the spiritual states which they express must 
have been familiar to the common life .. . long before they 
were written down in formal verse.” This explanation may be 
allowed in some cases. But it becomes very hard to accept 
when we find the simple and unlearned Brother Giles, whose 
dislike of scholarship was specially notorious, extolling the 
Three Heavens of Poverty in language directly derived from 
Dionysius the Areopagite. However, as the author reminds 
us, Brother John was in feeble health when he remembered 
these events; and his memories may well have been confused. 

A simple, full, and tolerable history of St. Francis for 
children is one of the few gaps in Franciscan literature which 
have remained unfilled. Plenty of Franciscan stories, stressing 
to tedium the zoological aspect of the saint’s life, have been 
offered us ; but nothing which gave us the secret and charm 
of Franciscan holiness in a way that children could understand. 
Mrs. Duncan Jones has excellently performed this difficult 
task. Her book shows real comprehension of the Franciscan 
spirit, a sense of human character, a sufficient but not excessive 
instinct for the picturesque, She gives us the history of Francis 
and his First Companions, from the childhood to the death 
of the saint; keeping a careful proportion between the 
interior and exterior aspects. All the favourite tales are here, 
together with a good deal of greater importance which Francis- 
‘an amateurs too often forget. Like Miss Scudder, Mrs. 
Duncan Jones is at pains to emphasize the fact that Holy 
Poverty and Holy Mendicancy are not the same; and that 
Francis desired his sons to work for their bread. In an 
excellent little chapter on “ How the Brothers Lived,” she 
shows the great variety of labour to which the early 
friars set their hands, and the spirit in which they performed 
it. More difficult in a book of this kind is the treatment of 
those deeper aspects of the saint's life which are essential to 
any understanding of the rest, Conspicuously successful 
examples of Mrs. Duncan Jones’s mcthod here are her chapters 
upon the crib of Greccio, and the bestowal of the Stigmata ; 
and the beautiful little episode in which Brother Leo receives 
the benediction of St. Francis. Her evident familiarity with 
the Franciscan sites helps to give actuality to the scenes she 
describes ; and Miss Canziani’s coloured drawings of Assisi and 
its neighbourhood complete the charm of a book which should 


make many friends this Christmas, 
EVELYN UNDERUILL, 


Back to “Helter-Skelter ”’ Families ? 


Medical Aspects of Contraception. (Martin Hopkinson. 10s. 6d.) 
Contraception: its Theory, History and Practice. By Dr. 

Marie Carmichacl Stopes. (John Bale and Daniclsson. 15s.) 
Tur first of these volumes is the report recently issued by the 
Medical Committee, appointed by the National Council of 
Public Morals, in connexion with the investigations of the 
National Birth-rate Commission; the other is a new and 
enlarged edition of Dr. Stopes’s well-known Manual for the 
Medical and Legal Professions. Neither is intended for general 
reading, but for those men and women “ upon whom responsi- 
bility lies for giving advice on this most diflicult subject *-— 
to quote a rather depressed sentence from the Medical 
Committee's prefatory note. 

** Difficult ’’—certainly ; as all are aware who take account 
of the lost tempers, uncivil terms, and wild irrelevances 
exhibited in the long controversy concerning Birth Control, 
But perhaps the difficulty woutd diminish, and, proportionately, 
tempers would recover, were one or two plain, unanswerable 
facts to be faced at the beginning of every argument on the 
subject, which is everywhere “ generally ” discussed, on the 
biological, sociological, economical, and sentimental sides, if 
not in its strictly medical aspect. 

The first fact may be given us by the opening sentence of 
the statement added by Lord Dawson of Penn to the Medica] 
Committee's report. He tells us—he tells the aggrieved 
opponents of birth control - that “ to ask that this generation 


ay 


should go back to the helter-skelter method of having familie, 
is like crying for the moon.”” For parents of to-day “ reductiog 
of the number of children has become a necessity.” 

Let us add that, amongst the middle classes, upper and lower, 
and right down almost to the “lowest ” (or lowest-paiq) 
classes in the community it has become a fact ; the first of 
facts that must precede argument. Birth control is not , 
question or a controversy amongst those classes. It exists 
The beginning of honesty in this matter is surely to recognine 
the fact, which may be lamented or approved, but to ask that 
it shall be reversed is ‘like crying for the moon.” No amount 
of persuasion wiil restore to our time what one side regretfully 
names the “good old Victorian family ”—helter-skelte 
families, as Lord Dawson prefers to call them ; or, as the thing 
has recently been put by the Dean of St. Paul’s, those “inter. 
minable processions of cradles and coflins”; births and 
deaths almost mechanically rising together ; and this tragic 
rhythm of avoidable loss, being, as of old, fatalistically endured 
as a dispensation of Providence. 

The thing is settled. The change has come about —irrevo. 
cably. If, as invited by these two books, we are to keep as 
closely as we can to the medical aspect, we have, then, to ask 
ourselves whether the birth-controlling classes are visibly 
suffering from their “ dangerous ” decision. , | 

There is absolutely no convincing evidence that it is so, 
There is no convincing evidence in the Medical Report that 
health—as apart from numbers—is declining amongst the 
middle classes on this account. Parental prudence has not 
turned them into a collection of degenerates and maniacs, 
These suppositions, or charges, are symptoms merely of loss 
of head, or temper, amongst those who talk about “ race 
suicide.” Hear the considered judgment of the Commission: 

“We are of opinion that no impediment should be placed in th 
way of those married couples who desire information as to conira 
ception, when this is needed for medical reasons or becaus: 
excessive child-bearing or poverty.” 
as for the others mentioned 
But ihe 


If ** needed for medical reasons ”’- 
—then surely not for medical reasons harmful ! 
medical side, after all, cannot be usefully isolated. 

We have to ask why, in the face of much public denunciation 
(accompanied, as so often, by private encouragement), the 
middle classes have adopted birth control. 

In the vast majority of cases it is because they cannot help 
it. ‘Reduction of the number of children has become 4 
necessity.” Not, surely, on account of a suddenly increased 
selfishness and love of luxury, but because, in rates and taxes, 
the middle classes are required to educate, partly to feed, and 
largely to endow, by ever-increasing public services, the still 
helter-skelter families of those from whom medical know- 
ledge is deliberately withheld ; so that, in many cruel cascs, 
they get it, if they do get it, from those whose knowledge i 
unsound, and whose influence is “a public bane,” as the 
report justly remarks. A darker result still of this forcibly 
maintained ignorance is the frequency of abortion and 
infanticide. 

Is not the remedy to allow those who most need it the know- 
ledge now commonly possessed by all educated people ? 
One thing, one other fact, beside that already cited, is sure: 
more and more will the State (that is, the tax-payer) have to 
concern itself with the welfare of poor children. Only a few 
days ago, the latest report on *“ The Health of the School 
Child,” from Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education, emphasized the logic of State control 
here. If we are to educate we must make fit for education. 
Health authorities (food, nurture, medica! attention) have to 
work with cducational aid. Another fact to be recognized! 
Recognizing these two facts, are we not driven to the con- 
clusion that the State, which is obliged to * diminish the birth- 
rate” in the tax-paying class, by forcing it to provide these 
services for others, mst in time limit, or permit limitation of, 
the families of the only section of our people who at present 
know nothing of birth control—unless voluntary effort provides 
them, cleanly and scientifically, with the knowledge they have 
so long sought from the unclean and unscientific ? R. J. 





— 
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RE PERT HUGH ey cherry tree as neither a superman nor a prig is dificult to English eyes, but 
Mr. Hughes has done it. Ang formed wil ith a real, not a spurious, reverence for 


the creator of modern z America, this work shows the father of his country as a man like other men.’ =e Ill ustrated — net 


HAWORTH P. {RSON, 1G E. Richard King (With Silent Friends") of 
IE ( CLARKE the Tatler savs “ What will b read jor ai time as eagerly... will surely 
be the thwarted, lonely, heart-breaking hist ry of th iwo noble women... 


it ts composed not so much as a‘ life’ but of real story, every incident, every happening, cvery circumstance of which is true” “ Dramatic 








beyond any drama that stand cut unforgettably, scenes that give an insight into life tortures as it often was, yet life that was used to 
great life “— "Daily E _Xpress Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
“THE MAI N DISRAL Li. Tt has now been revised in the lig ht of the “official 
WILERI D PALYR ELi biography and compressed into a single volume. It is as atiractive as ever, and the 
gonevel conceptions s stand their ground admirably by the test of the later material.” 
—Observer. “ . . . this fascinating picture and intimate record of Disracli’s affections.”—Universe New Cheap Edition 7s. 6d. net 


BELLS OF THE CHASE. A most instructive and entertaining book on the science of hunting by an 
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Lt 9 
ex-professional huntsman. It deals exhaustively with the numerous kinds of hounds Bu “it is no mere 
YOUL-OVER manual; on the contrary, it is a racy and vigorous volume of reminiscences with anecdot s of all sorts and 
kinds “Sunday Times “ .. . storics of canine courage, loyalty and intelligence “—Illusirated Jondon 
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Wi LLIAM MOKTGOMERY iA <GOVERN | JUN NGLE PATHS AND INCA RUINS. 
‘One of the most fascinating travel books that 

have come to our hands in recent times.""—Guardiaa. “ Science, history, research, exploration are here presented as an absorbing romance.” 
—Yorkshire Observer. A fascinating and remarkable work . . itis impos: ible to give any idea of the bock in a short space, but 


even the chapter headings whet the appeiite, * The Beast Men of the Jungle,” * Vampire Bats,’ and * Cannibalistic Orgies’ would surei) 
salisfy even Jones “minor. _ The se things are all in the day's march for Dr. McG over "—Morning Post Illustrated 21s. net 
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os AUST. “ This fine art edition of Goethe's classic is a volume to treasure. The illusirations by Will 
Pogany are of rare beauty and orig inality "— Daily Mirror 
7s. 6d. net 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND BEYOND. ™ Of much interest, wri 
LORIMER wilh a; + full of shrewd comment, and thoroughly readable from begi 
to end. The book is well produced “—Glasgow Herald = | 
TALES OF MYSTERY. “ This is a fine collect 
E R Pe E S T CADAWION mystery and phantasy ... of peculiarly absorbing 


4n admirable selec of gens from foanou per a Daily 


An admira i ns. 

a N & Sketch. “ Startling st ries of the supernatural by many writers.” 
Birmingham Post. “ This boob of thrills."—Sunday Indepei 
“A very fine collection of short mystery siories.""—Sunday Chro 



































“ Profoundly interesting vol iste spiaces. “s —Occult Review. “ One of the most phidbeore vel issued. It contains an admi 
selection of "stories of the x nd aul uncanny order:"—Northern Whi " Eerie st aoe ar it is a very good collection.” V estminste 
Gazette 7s. 6d. net 
GLENOTRE ROBE SPIERRE'S 5 RISE “AN ND FALL. “A particul lark good biography. It will appeal to all classes 
of readers since M. Lenotre has an unerring sense of drama.”—Evening Standard. “A pal bi 
contribution to the subject by a man who is one of the greatest living authorities on the French Revolution ”—Daily Express. A vei 
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THE BOYS’ LIFE OF COLONEL LAWRENCE. “Th readei 
LOW FLL HOMAS will find a new hero for his homage, and historical i ii idenis thal 2 vl pr vid 
new and slrange food for his uncontrollable imagination. . . . Mr. Le mw I 


Thomas has written graphically of the desert where the shy young Oxford graduate won for himself the title of * the uner 
of « Arabia.” — The Ti imes Lavishly Hlust: iol 7s. 


~ THE ROYAI. NAVAL DIVISION. “ The author does not spare criticisn 
i where he deems it called fer, but his criticisms are restrained and cogent. ’ 
Winston Churchill contributes a stirring foreword to a story whi ich he justly 


rst Ch ap Edition ees 7s. 





stimulating account of a very dram atic life, and handles the great scenes with much skill” —Westminster Gazcite Hlustcated 21 
: be 








terms * An epic ineffaceable in national I gratitude.’ _ Obse erver 


| - 1 THE TALE OF A“ TIMES” CORRESPONDED “ The altraction 
CHARLES «© E of his memoirs ts Fe of a singularly attractive being, the author himself. 3 “" 
stories well told abound. Mr. Lowe did brilliant nek, and lived brilli antl 


that conspicuously exciling period (1878 -1891) of European history. A first-rate story told in galloping English “—Observer “His 
sory is Interesting, and his hard hitting gives new piquancy to long-forgotten cvents "—Bystander Illustrated. 2Is. net 


Pe ee ADVENTURESSES AND ADVENTU ROL S LADIES.“ Mr. 
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momen of the | adventurous type.”"— Daily Telegraph Illus trated | 18s. net 
24 SSION, MURDER AND MY STERY.— * Powerful lly gruesame volum 

4 RUC E GRAEM E : drawn from records of Fre no Criminality . . . lovers of he gruesome will 
find all they want in this collection of ta les, as true as they are tragic.”’- 

Sunday Times. “A vivid account’ —Daily | News “ History ) of famous crimes “—South Wales News 18s. net 

MY FRIEND THE DOG. In bringing the 

ALBERT PAYSON TERHURE 0°20" 

drawn upon the best ss his fal so that one 

here finds classic — of the courage, the loyalty and the intelligence of “ man’s best friend.” All who love dogs will prize thi 
beautiful edition of Mr. Terhune’s famous stories. “ Here are tales to move the heart of any dog-lover."—Observer. “ All dog-lover: 

will prize this beautiful book with _@ great many _coloured plates the wo rk of Marguerite Kirmse.”—Y orkshire Observes 7s. 6d. net 











SILHOUETTES OF *REPUBLICAN GREECE. “ An 
BETTY Clik LIFFE - -~ OWEN entertaining and conversalio nal account a places and Pe ole 

seen through good-humoured eves."——Daily News. “ This boob 
can be thoroughly recommended. To students of modern Greece it will i of great interest, and even those persons who are not be ait 


historical turn of mind will find plenty of facts which are given not in the usual dry-as-dust manner, but in delightfully amusing and 
accurate fashion—the style is vivid and interwoven with many Ie legends of past davs.""—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. Illustrated 18s. net 
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LETTERS 


With a Memoir by his sister-in-law, J. VAN GOGH-BONGER. 


Two Volumes. 


Louise Morcan in the Outlook: 
“Vincent Van Gogh’s life represents 
even more dramatically than Villon’s 
or Cézanne’s the tragic experience of 
the cternal artist in the everyday world. 
... The worldly never see greatness 
until it is at a safe remove from them. 
The genius which triumphantly sur- 
vived a life that was sordid, obscure, 
and all but bestial in its lack of elemen- 
tary material decencies was too 
dazzling to be seen by eyes adjusted 
to the tricks of parlour lions. Mime. 
J. van Gogh-Bonger, who devoted her 
life to a vindication of Vincent’s genius, 
was too reverent and too wise to sup- 
press even the grossest detail, Grate- 
ful sdmiration is due her memory for 
the labour of love in the editing of these 
letters. It is all here—the hunger, the 
illness, the loneliness, the misery, and 
through it all, on every page, a vigour, 
a vividness, a beauty of spirit that in 
such circumstances is nothing short of 
the sublime.” 


Burlingion Magazine: “The letters 
bring Vincent’s strange personality 
before us with touching vividness. The 
tremendous sincerity of the man is 
inescapable; there was a touch of the 
real prophet in him. . . . These two 
volumes are a worthy monument to one 
of the most remarkable and heroic 
figures in the whole history of art.” 


With 146 Illustrations. 


63/- net. 


Louis Gotpinc in Country Life: 
“Although Vincent Van Gogh lived 
nearly twice as long as John Keats, he 
presents the tragedy of a painter frus- 
trated almost as much as the English- 
man the tragedy of a frustrated poet. 
They both left imperishable art as their 
monuments, but we can do little more 
than guess what their ultimate stature 
might have been. Keats is the 
poct’s poct; Van Gogh is the painter’s 
painter, They are not convertible into 
terms of any other artistry. And this 
is the chief importance of these two 
large volumes of letters, addressed to 
his admirable brother, Theo, and piously 
deciphered, arranged and collected by 
Theo's wife, Joanna van Gogh-Bonger. 
. .. The present volumes are invalu- 
able alike to students of modern art 
and of the psychology of genius. But 
they are more than that—they are a 
piece of melancholy and beautiful 
literature.” 


New Statesman: “It is not too much 
to say that these two volumes are an 
important landmark in the history of 
painting . . . yet their interest is by no 
means confined to the subject of paint- 
ing alone. . . . The letters are the most 
remarkable revelation of an artist’s 
conscience in literature.” 


THE LETTERS OF VINCENT VAN GOGH 
TO HIS BROTHER (1872-1886). 





PUBLISHED BY, 


TABL 





‘** Their place is by the side of the great works of self-revelation in literature.” 


VAN GOGH'S 


LONDON | 
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Sunshine, Strength, and Sanity 


Sollux Publishing Co. 6s.) 


Man and Sunlight. By Hans Surén. 
How little most of us know of our own bodies! They are 
the machines of our existence, yet few of us feel the full 
exultation that Nature intended us to have in the mere fact 
of being alive. “To many ramblers their body is entirely 
strange,” says Professor Surén, who was, until recently, 
the Chief Physical Instructor of the German army—-‘* only 
jn the midst of nature, their nakedness clothed in light, 
do men first obtain true knowledge thereo’. There is a purity, 
a sacredness in our natural nakedness. Placed in the bright 
frame of exalted nature the human body finds its most 
jdeal manifestations.” 

We cannot do better than to sum up the book in the true 
and terse sentence in which Dean Inge has already judged it : 
“The author is a bit of a fanatic, but the book will do good.” 
We thoroughly agree and would congratulate Dr. Saleeby, 
who writes a short preface, on having made this work available 
to English readers. Apparently it was thought that such 
a panegyrie on nakedness might shock the pubiie : we may 
say, therefore, that neither in the illustrations nor the text 
jis there anything unsuitable for Lhe modern home or school. 
Indeed, it is just in schools where these ideas of purity and 
physical prowess should find their most congenial soil. 

In England we should all benefit by more sunlight; of 
that there is no question, and the good work which Dr. Saleeby 
and the Sunlight League are doing is worthy of the notice 
of all right-thinking people. True it is that an excess of sun 
appears to have a deleterious effect on those suddenly subjected 
to its ray ; and that the races that enjoy the most sunlight 
are not necessarily remarkable for strength and = stamina. 
Yet there is a world of difference between the climates of 
temperate and sub-tropical regions, and here in England, 
our mists notwithstanding, we should be more alive to the 
magical powers of the ultra-violet ray. The book has run into 
sixty editions in Germany, where physical fitness is being 
taken much more seriously than in this country. If by some 
fortunate chance it should enjoy a similar popularity in 
England that fact might be the harbinger of incalculable 
benefits to our national health. 

It is not only in the heat of the sun, 
in the kiss of the wave, that health is to be found 
of season themselves, according to Herr Surén, are instinet with 
A tremendous force, 


in the Jash of the wind, 
the changes 


a special stimulus and a secret power. 
he says, is driving men and women out to the woods, barefoot 
and often entirely unclothed, to seck health as did the ancient 
Greeks. That is true of Germany. That there is a real value 
in this shedding of clothes we do not deny. In this age “ of 
the ruthless domination of the intellect,” as Dr. Surén expresses 
it, we have much to learn from simpler ways of life, where the 
voice of the heart and soul may have an opportunity to make 
themselves heard, rather than the seratching of the pen of 
pedants. We must guard ourselves, however, from that 
serious, scientific pushing of a theory to extremes which is a 
characteristic of many European minds, but not, most 
fortunately, of the illogical English. 

In the main, Herr Surén is right. Ife does not wish to 
return to barbarism, but rather to win again for Europe the 
health and strength of savages. while maintaining all that 
is worthy in the sphere of the intellect, accumulated through 
the ages of man’s ascent from apes. We will conclude by 
asample of his rather too lyrical, yet obviously sincere style :-— 

‘“* Nature is our home! Let the wretches sleep on who find their 
happiness in the streets of the city, for they are lost ; history will 
scatter them like chaff. We must grope back to Nature; in her 
we shall be able to rediscover the sublime; the wonderful—the 
divine. In Nature the very blood sings in our veins; we regain 
knowledge of feeling, of wonder, of belief. All this cannot be 
measured, gauged, or compassed by the intellect—and yet it is 
living truth. Truth; buried by the * achievements’ of civilization, 
by the miasma of the towns, by the evils of smoking and drink, 
and covered by the cloak of overbred intellectualism. In the 
present time of dire need the call to sunlight and Nature rings out 
compellingly, and with astonishment men straighten _ themselves 
in the town, the office and the factory, to hearken to this voice of 
promise from ages long past.” 

Herr Surén repeats himself rather too frequently for our 
taste, but the book is not a literary exercise but a powerful 
presentation of the value of returning more closely to the great 
natural forces from which all things created dtaw their nurture. 


Our Jolly Forefathers 


By Grace A. Murrays 


Personalities of the Eighteenth Century. 
Illustrated. (Cranton. 10s. 6d.) 
Tiss is a hearty, wholesome book, packed with good stories, 
well-turned mo's, and with all the full-bodied atmosphere of 
the virile, if bibulous, cighteenth century. It is perhaps 
stretching that strenuous age a little far to include in it 
Hazlitt, Thomas Edward, the Banff cobbler-naturalist. and 
* Master Betty,” the Boy Roscius, all of whose activities 
were associnted with the nineteenth. But even without 
these there is plenty to fill up several pleasant hours, though 
it would be well to separate the hours, for anecdotage in 

massive doses is apt to pell. 

A varied procession of notable figures troops before us. 
The great Greek scholar Porson stagyers across the stage, 
and staggers is the word, for Porson would drink ink if he 
could not get anything else. He is the author of a famous 
Greek pun (which, however, Mrs. Keith Murray does not 
dark for a drink, he 
heard to 


mention). Groping one night in the 
could find neither whisky nor candle, and was 
murmur : ** ofd¢ 

In an account book of Roger Payne. the famous boolk. 
binder, we are joyed with the following item: 


Pr] 


TaN. 


TOOE of OE 


] half pe nny. 
1 shilling 


For bacon... o° ae 
For liquor .. es ee 

Of George Steevens, the Shakespeercean commentator and 
literary faker, Lord Mansfield having ob-erved that he eould 
only believe half of what Steevens s:id, ndded 
that no one knew which half it should be. 

The beautiful half-wit, Elizabeth Chudleigh, 
Duchess of Kingston, appears at a m 
“in a state,” as Horace Walpole observed, ** almost ready 
for the sacrifice.’ The modern girl who ruefully co 
plates a ladder in her stocking may like to hear of the excuse 
of Ned Shuter, the comedian, for a hole in his—that 
is the accident of a day. but a darn is premeditated poverty.” 
Very interesting are the facsimile reproductions of old play- 
bills and so forth, particularly one of an Aberdeen tavern-bill 
dated 1789. This document contains thirty-eight printed 
headings, half of them for drink, and ends with: ‘* To more 
Punch, To more Wine, To Broken.” It is satisfactory to 
note that the actual amount of this particular bill only came 
to Gs. 4d., which, however, included 2s. 6d. for Mutehkins 
of Punch and 6d. for the waiter; there was no item against 
“To Broken.’ Mrs. Keith Murray (presumably a Scots- 
woman) ought to be more careful in her Seottish allusions. 
There was no such person as “ Lord Dundas” (p. 138); 
the Jacobite laureate was Allan, not Alien, Ramsay; Hynd- 
ford’s Close in Edinburgh appears as Wyndford Close (p. 13-4) ; 
and to write that a certain musician's plaving was like “a 


toon cart gaun down the Blackfriars’ Wynd,” is reducing the 


Dr. Johnson 


self-styled 
squerade as Iphigenia, 


ilem- 


“a hole 


simile to nonsense. “ Toon” should be “ toom “-—-that 
is, empty. 

The Road and the Inn 
The Book of the Inn. By Thomas Burke. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
The Taverns of Old England. By H. VP. Maskell. (Philip 


Allan. 10s. 6d.) 
The Story of the Roads. 


ledge. 7s. 6d.) 


By Cyril Hughes Hartmann. (Rout- 


Every good book about the inns of Great Britain and those 
rivers of life that flow past their doors, the high roads, serves 
a double purpose, for not only does it delight the hearts of 
foot-pilgrims and loiterers — there are still a few of this perse- 
cuted breed-—but it tends to keep the inn from becoming, 
what some motorists obviously regard it as already, a “* mere 
dormitory in the country for urban populations.” The phrase 
occurs in Mr. Hartmann’s book, and it does not, unfortunately, 
give an exagyerated idea of what the petrol age may eventually 
bring us to. The standard of road-hospitality has inevitably 
been lowered; a deterioration which Mr. Burke attributes 
directly to the motorists, who * do not travel, but buzz from 
They have therefore only themselves to blame 
* nothing to offer them kut bedrooms 

There is 
it may be 


place to place.” 
when the inn-keeper has 
with peeling wall-papers and meals out of a tin.” 
no denying that it is a sad state of affairs, but 
repeated the more we hear of inns the better; Mr. Burke's 
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anthology reconstructs for us the busy and fascinating world 
of the pre-petrol English road in all its separate fascinations : 
and if we cannot go back, surely we can be guided by the past. 
Here are Pepys and Boswell, Scott and Dickens, George Eliot 
and Kingsley and Daniel Defoe : a hundred “piquant morsels 
of prose in which the English inn is commemorated,” and cach 
one in its own way delicious. If inn-keepers would see it, such 
a book as this, such a collection of recipes for merriment, is 
worth its weight in gold to them. 

Inns have great names to live up to, despite Addison’s 
lament that “our streets are filled with Blue Boars, Black 
Swans and Red Lions,” and that “ there is nothing like sound 
literature to be met with in these objects.” Mr. Maskell tells 
the story of each inn-sign charmingly, and Addison is duly 
put in his place as—in this instance—a mere babbler of non- 
sense. Nothing like sound literature indeed! There is 
scarcely an inn-sign in the country that can be said to be 
meaningless, unless it is one of ye olde stucco taverns of 1927, 
and a dozen names of early coaching inns will make a poem 
however you like to arrange them. Not the least interesting 
section of this book is a list of “* remarkable inns ” at the end, 
where the wayfarer may revive memories pleasant and un- 
pleasant amidst a riot of Boars, Belis, Foxes, Swans, Leather 

Sottles, Anglers’ Arms, Running Horses, and Peacocks to his 
heart’s content. Of The Slory of the Roads it need only be 
said that here is a brief and competently written little history 
of highways and lesser roads in Britain from the age of cross- 
country driftways down to our own time, * when roads and 
bridges have once again become inadequate to the needs of 
the traflie.” 


Some Parisian Insides and 
Outsides 


On a Paris Roundabout. Text by and Drawn by Jan Gordon. 


(Lane. 12s. 6d.) ‘ 
Twenty Years in Paris with a Pen. By Sommerville Story. 
Iliustrated. (itivers. 15s.) 

Many times have we met Jan Gordon—in Serbia where the 
prunes come from, sitting outside in a Spanish street by 
moonlight and playing the guitar as the villagers dance 
upon the cobblestones, and roaming round Languedoc to-day 
and Lapland yesterday. In fact a systematic bird of passage 
und a professional Bohemian, always on the wander, but 
wherever he wanders always managing to get inside the 
soul of the people he happens to be amongst. Just after 
the War had destroyed the painting connexion of himself 
and his wife, and before their books had begun to pay, they 
found themselves in Paris and in a condition which demanded 
circumspection in household economy and a judicious care 
in choosing the right-priced restaurants, when a happy 
chance led them to the Restaurant Chatelain “in a most 
* apachey ’-looking backwater of a square.’ (That restaurant 
will not now be found by the curious gastronome.) Round 
the patronne of this House of Humbie Gourmets—black-clad 
and truculent-looking, ultimately proving all that there is 
of the most kind-hearted and generous, engagingly foul- 
mouthed (le mot de Cambronne, ever so discreetly indicated, 
always on her lips), but in the kitchen a supreme artist —the 
gay threads of the story weave themselves. Here you shall 
read of the wicked life and savoury death of a ferocious apache- 
like rabbit, called Landru, who made miserable the life of 
an Alsatian woll-dog ; of the care-free lives of fellow-artists ; 
of models male (for Cardinals and d’Artagnans) and female 
(for Leda and Europa), and all with more or less dislocated 
morals ; and you shall learn the real right way to cook snails. 
To your nostrils will be recalled the characteristic smell of 
Paris, as reminiscent in its way as any that the East can 
brew, and, when you have finished the book (as you will with 
pleasure) you will have got a glimpse of how the mean streets 
of Paris live and what they talk about. 

In contrast to the warmth and colour of Jan Gordon is 
the book of Mr. Story, who was for some years editor of the 
Paris edition of the Daily Mail, in which capacity he was 
described by Lord Northcliffe as “the most Parisian of 
Kinglish journalists.” But not Parisian in the same sense 
as an Gordon, who loves Paris for its human living self, 
While to Bir, Story it is rather so much good copy, and a 


me 


succession of “Franco-British circles.””. Mr. Story, for instance, 
writes of Besnard, the painter—*I have met numbers of 
the most distinguished artists of France at his studio, wher 
he does the honours with simple grace beside his wife, a dis. 
tinguished sculptress.” Such writing is just a little flat; 
there is in it no flavour of real life. But of that we do get 
some small smack when the author attends the orviastic 
Bal des Quat’z’ Arts, though Mr. Story’s view of French: life 
is mostly from the outside. Llowever, the book contains 
plenty of reminiscences of well-known people like Cumille 
de Sainte-Croix, Réjane, Kemal Pasha, Melba, and of course 
Lord Northcliffe. 


The American Revolution 


Englend and America: Rivals in the American Revolution, 
By C. H. Van Tyne. (Cambridge University Press. 6s. 
Sir Georce Watson did a great thing when he founded the 
lectureship that has enabled British and American scholars 
since 1921 to deliver lectures here on American history and 
institutions. The latest holder of the chair, 
Tyne, of Michigan, gave six addresses last May, now printed, 
which alone would justify the founder's generosity. lor in 
these wise and witty lectures Professor Van Tyne denounced 
the obscurantism of American politicians like Chicago's Mayor, 
and endeavoured to state the plain truth about the American 
revolution of 1776. Like Professor Pollard and the late 
Professor Egerton, he views that epoch-making event not as 
an American revolt against English tyranny, but as a civil 
war and a conflict of ideas, in which each side included both 
Englishmen and Americans. A great many English Whigs 
openly sympathized with the revolt; half the Americans, 
including most of the wealthy and educated people, detested 
it. Professor Van Tyne shows that American Episcopalians, 
except in Virginia, were usually loyalists, whereas the Non- 
conformists were mostly for secession, He explains clearly 
how the ‘ Boston tea-party ” came through the 
hostility of New England merchants to the East India Com- 
pany which wanted to monopolize the retail trade in tea and 
undersell the established dealers. His criticism of the English 
generals is fair and sympathetic; he recognizes fully the 
overwhelming difficulties with which they were 
through lack of transport and supplies in a wild and vast 
country. ble 


Professor Van 


about, 


confronted 


His account of Washington's motley and unsta! 
army greatly increases our respect for the Amervican leader, 
Indeed, the truth about the American revolution, which silly 
people try to suppress or distort, is really much more intercst- 


ing and much more creditable to all parties concerned thar the 
old fairy tales, 
ry° 5 
A Winter Afternoon’s 
Entertainment 
Arachne. By Eden Phillpotts. (Faber and Gwver. 6s.) 
The Manchu Cloud. By James W. Bennett. (John Han on. 
7s. td.) 


Wuaen Mr. Eden Phillpotis desires to convey his tolerant 
philosophy of life and art, it is now his custom to relate, 
with considerable medernism of humour, and much urbanity 
of an older vintage, some antique myth or fable.  Perliaps, 
just as one is sometimes nostalgic for Wessex when admiring 
the vigour of his Dartmoor studies, so, in perusing these 
charming exercises, one recollects the sharper perfections in 
this manner wrought by some famous Frenchmen. Yet 
Mr. Phillpotts continues to affine the edges of this little 
craft of his; and Arachne will induce many an amused 
smile, especially from those who did nof laugh at The Farmer's 
Wife. 

This is the tale of the gifted but rash artist, the 
daughter of Idmon the dyer, Arachne, who was taught 
how to weave silken pictures by Athena herself, but who, 
daring to be original, challenged the grey-eyed goddess to 
a contest in her peculiar skill, and, according to cut-and- 
dried dictionaries, miserably hanged her presumptuous self, 
and became a spider. Comparative mythology may have 
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METHUEN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


A Complete List will be sent to any Applicant 





The First Choice 


NOW WE ARE SIX 





By A. A. MILNE. em trated by I. H. SHEPARD. 
7s. ~ net; Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 

An ideal gift- ewe Mh now in its 94th thousand, which 1s 

rivalled in poy ed mly by i famous predecessors— 


WHEN WE. ‘WERE VERY YOUNG 


169th thousand. 7s. 6d. net; Leather, 10s. Gd. net. 


WINNIE-THE-POOH 


80th thousand. 7s. 6d. net; Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 

Christopher Robin and his friends have become the 

imperishable companions of youth, yet these delightful Looks 
are ageless in their appeal. 


Enchanting Christmas Melodies 


SONGS FROM “NOW WE ARE SIX” 





Music by H. FRASER-SIMSON 7s. 6d. net 
A companion to the ever-popular song books from “ When 
‘ = ” 
We Were Very Youn: 


FOURTEEN SONGS 7s. 6d. net 
THE KING’S BREAKFAST 3s. 6d. net 
TEDDY BEAR AND OTHER SONGS 
7s. 6d. nct 
Brilliant Pictorial Humour 
REBOUND: A ae of Drawings 
By H. M. BATEMAN 10s. Gd. net 


FUN AND FANTASY: A Volume of Drawings 
By ERNE ST H. SHEPARD. With an Introduction by 
A. A. MiLs 10s. 6d. net 


BLUEJACKETS—And Others 








A Volume of - aWwing By CHARLES GRAVE. 
With an Introduction % “Barres.” 7s. 6d. net 
Books by Rose Fyleman 
The Children’s Fairy Queen. 


A PRINCESS COMES TO OUR TOWN 


Illustrated by GERTRUDE LINDSAY. 5s. net 
THE ROSE FYLEMAN CALENDAR 
Decorated by Miss L. HUMMEL. 2s. 6d. net 


Fyleman’s oiher Fairy Poems and 
m 3s. 6d. net cach. 


Ask for a list of Rose 


Stories fr 


Morton 


Books by H. V. 
IN SEARCH OF ENGLAND 


Illustrated. (Second Edition.) 7s. 6d. net 
ESSAYS ON LONDON l’cap Svo. 3s. 6d. net cach 
THE HEART OF LONDON 
THE SPELL OF LONDON 
THE NIGHTS OF LONDON 


Gifts for Travellers 
THE CLARA E. LAUGHLIN TRAVEL BOOKS 


Illustrated. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO FRANCE! 











10s. 6d. net 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO ENGLAND ! 10s. 6d. net 
SO YOU’RE GOING TO PARIS ! 10s. 6d. net 
SO YOU’RE GOING TO ITALY! 10s. 6d. net 





The Perfect Gift 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD 
LG 


In Fi Volumes. 6s. n es - ather, 7s. 6d 





The Service Edition. In Te Volum 3s. net | 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—VERSE SE. 
6s. nct; Leather, 10s. 6d. net 


The Best Anthologies 


THE JOY OF LIFE: An Anthology of Lyrics 
drawn chiefly from the Works of ae © Poets 





By E. V. LUCAS. Cloth, Gs. net; Lea ro 6d. net 
Also an ediiion on_ India paper, | 8 her 
uniform with “The Open Road 1.” 7s 6d. net 


yas pag sete OF MODERN VER 
Selected by Sir A. METHUEN. 


AN SE 





6s. net; Leather, 7s. Gd. net 
The Best Essays 

THE GOLDFISH 

By ROBERT LYND (“Y. Y.”) net 
A FRONDED ISLE AND OTHER ESSAYS 

By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net 
“THE MORE I SEE OF MEN——”: Stray 
Essays on Dogs 

By E. V. LUCAS. 3s. 6d. net 


AWFUL OCCASIONS 

By “EVOE” (E. V. Knox) 5s. nct 
ON STRAW: And Other Conceits 

3y D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS. 
PERCIVAL AND I 

3y ANTHONY ARMSTRONG. 3s. 6d. net 


P. Herbert 


3s. 6d. net 


Wit and Wisdom of A. 
MISLEADING CASES 





With an Introduction by LORD HEWART, Lo: 
Chief Justice ot Engiand. 5s. net 
* LIGHT ARTICLES ONLY ” 6s. net 


THE WHEREFORE AND THE WHY: New 
Rhymes for Olid Children 3s. Gd. net 
“TINKER TAILOR ... .’: A Child’s 
Guide to the Professions 3s. Gd. net 


Gifts for all Tastes 


HANS ANDERSEN AS HE WAS 
By ELITH REUMERT. Ilustrated, 10s. 6d 


WOMEN OF THE MORTE D’ — 


Twelve Love Stories from Malo 
Selected and illustrated by ANN. D. “ALI 


IN AND ABOUT PARIS 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. | Illustrated by Han 
FLETCHER. 15s. net 

THE BABY BIRD AND ITS PROBLEMS 
By W. BICKERTON. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. nct 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 
By KENNETH GRAHAME. Illustrated by 


PAYNE. 





ani 
Vorte a ] 


x ANDER 
12s 6d. net 


WywnbitaM 
7s. 6d. net 


For all Lovers of Literature 


METHUEN’S MODERN MASTERPIECES 

3s. 6d. 1¢ef ¢ I 
brings works by the colt oa “ 
h of all. Write for a complete 





} lid series 


This sp! 


writers within the reac 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, 


W.C. 2 
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PEACEFUL SLEEP ! (a\ bon 
Induced naturally, harmlessly. : ; lands 
A MARVELLOUS ERE is a good old-fashioned tobacco oe 
SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. —perhaps the only one you can buy artis! 
Do you suffer “ bad nights”? Then to-day. It is air-cured, sun-dried pure euite 
get a “Morpheus” to-day, and Virginia leaf, aged in wood and cut from cleat 
: to-night you will sleep as peace- 4 2 for t 
“Steed in teat fully as a healthy infant. This the cake. Its sweetness and fine rich favour ie 
b nd wake in joy. “Morpheus” is a marvellous in- a : als ; 
Sco A r > iam 
¢ * Sleep is the best vention, perfected after many _ proof Aes of its quality, age and deitt 
f cure for waiting years of scientific experiment. method of manufacture. the ) 
§ trouble | aOTNS You simply wind “ Morpheus” Po oo by ge 
3 “Steep the | A and stand it by your bedside, then : = 2 6 he 
. niet of i irthly it sweetly soothes you to sleep. : === 
> boons.” Entirely harmless, it costs nothing : : mere 
2 Betwrr Lytton. to maintain, and contains nothing uR : her ° 
5 to go wrong. O ———-—= —— rebu! 
z You know someone who will : : == and 
4 welcome “ Morpheus” as a = : but 
4 sympathetic Xmas Gift. === = i 
x Only obtainchle from the following address: MATURED VIRGINIA the ‘ 
a ‘ 
¢ Hf IF ( | From most good 3 VMd=|T ime Gree 
MORP S | tobacconists in 1 and An Ol Cime out 
20z. packets or lb. ° - (5 iin 
DEP. 6, | silvered tins, at 1/28 Emas_ Gift - 
} AS ‘ T - per oz. sei 
4 129 STRAND, GEORGE DOBIE The half-pound silvered Alto 
—~. ro LONDON, tins at 9/8 form a most plea: 
‘ Ialada ) R. a ee acceptable Xmas pre- the | 
} } obeceo Menufacturers, ent—y | I tobe 
} | s your local tobac- noo! 
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90 mis MAsESTY THE KING Man 


: INTERESTED ntroducing the new | 


6s 9 to tl 

in some poor man or woman in sore , t IC . and 

. - = prog 

| need of a proper surgical appliance to | as ro. re | y deta 
i enable him or her to get back to work? : Motorists will weleome this handy acto 
i 3 quart container in which all grades win 

“Letters ” are sent to cach subscriber of Wakefield Castrol are now abor 
supplied. at t 


in proportion to the amount contributed. Note the Icak-proof press cap and 
the sturdy square shape which adds 


strength, enabling the “ Castrol” Caddy 



































. , ’ to be refilled indefinitely from Wake- ', 
Be your own Almoner! field Branded Cabinets me. 
Special Clips to accommodate the peer 
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Contributions should be addressed to tained from si CASTROL sorkins C.1 
The Secretary, ‘The car type (price 1/3) screws to any whe 
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- board, and the motor cycle type (2/3) post 
ROYAL S| R¢« ICAL has an adjustable clip to clamp to a Nev 
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to prevent loss from vibration. the 
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more to say: so certainly has Mr. Phillpotts, who amuses 
himself, and us, with many a dialogue in which Athena, 
all unconscious, plays the dullard’s part. The virgin Wisdom 
who sprang from the head of Zeus has ever been a goddess 
more respected than loved, even by her favourites. Here 
she is the divine champion of tradition in art, insisting on 
heroic subjects, ethical ideals, and a high grey rock in every 
Jandscape. Arachne, really delightful, is something 
of a modernist, and a spirited exponent of the rights of the 
artist. Mopsus, her athletic and Polydorus, her 
cultured swain, who reiterates the precepts of Athena * in 
clear but chilly accents,” attend the lovely girl in her search 
for the secrets of colour. Hebe, tenderer goddess, hovers 
around to suecour at need. The grand tour of the minor 
deities provides some ironic moments. Still, the Muses on 
the whole are dull, and Arachne feels she would learn more 
by getting on with her weaving. But then, as Hecate observe:, 
“she certainly has a nerve.” Indced, all this foreign travel 
merely makes her more critical of her august mistress, with 
her “ Jofty but rather tired tradition” : and when Athena 
rebukes * in her most Slade-like manner,” the result is flame 
and challenge. The Olympian arbiters decide for Arachne ; 
but Athena was never sportsmanlike, as the Trojans knew. 
Nevertheless, Arachne, ravished from her tragic bough by 
the arms of Hebe and Mopsus, makes a pretty picture— not 
Greek, but pretty. Some of the balanced sentences fading 
out into slang have a really comic effect.‘ We, the eternal 
. agree with complete unanimity and no dis- 


who is 


lover, 


arbiters 
sentient voice that young Arachne has romped home!” 
Altogether, this fantasy of an artist in so remote a period is a 
pleasurable entertainment, just piquant enough to keep 
the mind alive in the hebetude of grey ice-cold winter after- 
noons, without exacting any unseasonable emotional dis- 
turbance. 

The Manchu Cloud is « well-written story of political 
intrigue in modern China. A Manchu plot for the restoration 
of the Emperor Hsang Tung develops uneasily among the 
forces of the Dictator Wu, the young bandit chief Chang 
Tso-tin, and Feng-Yi-hsiang, the strange ** Christian” general, 
while General Tyau. chief of pelice in Pekin, covers the city 
with a steel net of torture and espionage. Muir Farrington, 
a missionary against his convictions, but a strong anti- 
mnilitarist, is drawn into the * Dragon plot” by a gracious 
Manchu Prince, and others follow him, especially Kathleen 
Kerry, the brilliant journalist. Fragrant Jasmine, the singing 
woman, is a picturesque and _ ill-fated auxiliary. The in- 
competent gallantry of the Manchu conspirators appeals 
to the reader's sympathy ; and the story is at once probable 
and exciting. Pekin becomes actual and familiar during the 
progress of events, not by set descriptions, but by incidental 
details that naturally strike the agitated eyes and ears of the 
actors—a spun-glass screen, a piping of shrill music, the 
windbells on a green pagoda, flashes of kingfisher blue, and, 
above all, the immovable scribe making his ideographs 
at the prison gate, undisturbed by death, capture, or escape. 

| a ae 


TELEMACHUS. By C. Edmund Maurice. (Independent 
Press. 6s.)——Historical romances dealing with episodes in 
early Church history are rarely produced nowadays. The late 
(. EK. Maurice's version of the story of Telemachus, the monk 
who sacrificed his life in the Coliseum as a protest against 
gladiatorial combats, is no exception to the rule, as it is a 
posthumous work of the period of Kingsley’s Hypatia and 
Newman’s Callista rather than of our own time. Yet we are 
inclined to think that many quiet people. who do not care for 
the average modern novel, will read this scholarly and thought- 
ful tale with considerable interest. ‘The author presumed that 
Telemachus, whom Gibbon calls an Asiatic monk, came from 
{gypt and was an inmate of the desert monastery which fell 
under the ban of the terrible Alexandrian bishop, Theodorus. 
Mr. Maurice was thus able to picture the violence of secta- 
rianism at the close of the fourth century and, transporting 
his characters to Constantinople, to describe the very un- 
christian character of the opponents of St. John Chrysostom. 
He then brought his hero to Italy to mect Claudian and Sym- 
machus and the great general Stilicho. Telemachus is made 
to interfere with the games when he sees a Gothic friend, now 
& prisoner, compelled to fight for the pleasure of the Roman 
crowd. A practised hand would doubtless have made‘ much 
more of such materials, but Mr. Maurice's narrative, once 
under way, moves steadily to its climax and the descriptive 
passages are lucid and accurate, 


Current Literature 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1783-1917. Ky S. E. Morison. (Oxford University Press, 
Two volumes. 32s.)--Professor Morison, of Harvard, 
whe recently occupied the chair of American History at Oxford, 
used his leisure in that * haven of scholarly ease and quiet 
contemplation ” to write a history of his own country for 
English readers. He has been remarkably successful in pro- 
ducing a compact narrative which is clear, dispassionate. and 
extremely readable. If in details we might often differ from 
the author, we can none the less commend the book as a 
whole. He knows the points on which English people desire 
to be informed and the special difficulties which they find in 


reading Americar history. He emphasizes the primary 
importance of the frontier—-the westward movement of 
the people into the prairies and over the Rockies ; he telis 


the story of the Civil War very fairly, though from the Northern 
standpoint : he does not disguise the grievous errors of the 
Northern Radicals after the war, in punishing the South ; 
and his sketch of the era of corruption that followed is frank- 
ness itself. Every Englishman ought to read the book. for it 
will help to that understanding of the American people which 
is essential to the improvement of the relations between the 
two countries. Professor Morison appends a full and exce!ient 


bibliography. including the most recent books, and his inaps 
are among the best that we have ever seen in an American 


history. 


THE JUDGMENT OF FRANCOIS VILLON. A Payeant- 
Kpisode Play in Five Acts, by Herbert Edward Palmer. (The 
Hogarth Press. 25s.)- Francois Villon has been much used 
and abused, both in novels and in plays. His is not the ficure 
for a sentimentalizing treatment. Now Mr. Herbert Pajmer 
makes a kind of pageant play out of him, The Judginen! of 
Francois Villon, and is courageous enough to keep to the true 
story, as far as we know it. The result, however, is that the 
characters in the first part, Villon, his mother, the Canon, 
and Catherine de Vausselles, talk too Jengthily and too 
stiltedly in their efforts to give us the necessary information. 
Catherine de Vausselles. who, we are sure. was never regarded 
by Villon as a mediaeval abstraction. as Mr. Palmer suggests, 
is priggish in her phraseology ; and ** Isn‘t it lovely to sce you 
again ?”? seems an entirely wrong question on the lips of 
Villon’s mother. The Abstractions who pass the dying Villon 
are not like the figures in a mediaeval mystery. ‘* Healthy 
Love,” for example, has surely strayed out from a EFugenics 
masque. Some of the more violent scenes are forcibly ex- 
pressed ; and La Grosse Margot has more warm reality than 
the rest. The play really deserves attention as an cifort to 
deal honestly with Villon. 


NIGERIA UNDER BRITISIT RULE. By Sir William 
Nevill M. Geary, Bart. (Methuen. 16s.}—-Sir William Geary 
has had somewhat unusual opportunities of studying British 
administration in West Africa, for he served as Attorney- 
General of Sierra Leone and afterwards practised at the 
Lagos Bar. His history of Nigeria, though full of facts and 
figures, is also interspersed with personal comments which are 
often entertaining. Few will agree with him in deploring the 
loss of revenue caused by the embargo on “trade gin,” for 
it is clearly our duty to save the natives from being poisoned 
by cheap and nasty spirits. Yet it may be admitted, as the 
author contends, that taxation, including export duties on 
produce, is very high and tends to increase. He speaks very 
highly of the British officials as a class, though he has often 
had to plead against the Government in private suits. 


ICONOCLASTES, OR THE FUTURE OF SIAKE- 
SPEARE. By Hubert Griffith. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.). Mr. 
Hubert Griffith’s experience as a dramatic critic has firmly 
convinced him that nothing is wrong with Shakespeare, 
and that nothing is wrong, either, with the public taste. 
It is the producer who is to blame for the lamentable 
fact that Shakespeare is unpopular. How are we to give 
the Bard a future, since his past weighs so stiflingly 
upon him? We must forget that he is the Bard. The 
producer must even forget that Shakespeare exists, or has 
existed. The plays must be given as though (suppose) they 
were by Mr. Frederick Lonsdale. More exactly, they must 
be given as Sir Barry Jackson and Mr. H. R. Ayliff gave 
Hamlet in the autumn of 1925; in modern costume, without 
false beards, cackling stage laughter, strained voices and 
gesture. That plus-four Hamlet secins mightily to have 
impressed Mr. Griffith. What was said of it in the Spectator 
may be recalled—its daring modernization was, after all, a 
form of first-aid for actors ; not so much for Shakespeare or his 
audiences. Our actors have lost the romantic tradition. 
But has not the age also lost it, except in the form of crook 
drama and fiction ? Have we not forgotten our fairy tales ? 
If so, Mr. Griffith is right. The romantic Shakespeare 
must go; the realism, which Mr. Griffith will have to be 
what is universal in human nature, may remain, Yet one 
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cannot see the fine pageant of the historical plays unrolling 
itself in tweeds and “ smart suitings.”. And, for the other 
case, the case for a deliberate poetical convention, the reader 
may be referred, opportunely, to Professor Gilbert Murray's 
just-published lectures on Classic :1 Tradition, recently reviewed 
here. But, for the mood of the moment, Mr. Griffith's is 
an acceptable downright-dogmatic plea for Shakespeare 
without pedantry-——Shakespeare redivivus, as though he were 
one of us, and not a mere dead Elizabethan. 


A Library List | 


MisceLuANrcous :—The Twelve Apostles. By Rendel Harris, 
(Heffers, Cambridge. 7s. 6d.)—-~—A History of Peebles- 
shire.. Edited by James Walter Buchan and the Rev. 
Jienry Paton. — Vol. Tif. (Jackson Wylie, Glasgow. 
25s.)-——Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1927. Edited by Ose.ir 
Parkes and Francis KE. MeMurtric. (Sampson Low. 42s.) 

—Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. Vol. X.  (W. and R. 
Chambers. 20s.) Fifty Years of Romance and Research. 
By Charles | Hose. (Hutchinson. 20s.)—-—— Second 
Chambers. By Sir John A. R. Marriott. New Edition. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Nations. By Robert Jones and S. S. Sherman. (Pitman. 
5s.)-——Hospital Organization and Management. By 
Capt. J. E. Stone. (Faber and Gwyer. 21s.)--— omen 
of The Morte Darthur. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

Biocravuy :—Episodes from WVarthest North. 
Nansen. (Harrap. Is. 6d.)———The Inirigues and 
Gallantries of Chrisiina, Queen of Sweden. Translated 
from the French. (The Cayme Press. £1 11s. 6d.)—- 
Seme Parliameniary Recollections. By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
James Age-Gardner. (Burrow and Co., Cheltenham. 
25s.)——George Hay Forbes. By W. Perry. (S.P.C.K,. 
Zs. 6d.)——The Life and Letters of Admiral Cornwallis. 


By Fridtjof 





By G. Cornwallis-West. (Holden. 30s.)—---From a 
Great-Grandmothers Armchair. By Helen Countess- 
Dowager of Radnor. (Marshall Press. 21s.) 


Heaven :—The Cancer Mystery Solved. 
McNeil. (Daniel. 3s. 6d.) 
Trectrent and Cure of Disease. 
Kdition. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
Jor Girls. By Anne M. Robertson. (Heinemann. 5s.) 

New Epirions :—The Necromancer. Translated from the 
German of Lawrence Flammenberg by Peter 'Teuthold. 
(Holden. 7s, 64.)——VFive Kighleenth Century Comedies. 


By Andrew Sergeant 
—Ulira-Violet Rays in the 
By Percy Hall. New 

Health and Evercise 


Selected and Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. (Oxford 
University Press.  2s.)———Aulobiography of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon. (Oxford University Press. .2s,)——- 


The Seasons. By James Thomson. (he Nonesuch Press. 
~——More Ghosts and Marveis. From Sir Wa‘ter 
scott to Michael Arlen. (Oxford University Press. 2s.) 





General Knowledge Questions 


‘tus prize of one guinea, which the Editor offers cach week 
for the best thirteen general knowledge questions, has been 
awarded this week to Mr. H. F. Macdonald for the following 
* Gilbert and Sullivan ” questions :— 


Gilbert and Sullivan Questions‘ ‘ 

1. Tn what two operas does Gilbert make a princess marry in 
is fancy ? 

2. In what two operas does Mr. Leo Sheffield spoil a good lie by 
ndding “ corroborative detail” % Name his part and that of the 
liar in each case. 

3. What song in the operas has been called “ The finest lyric in 
the language” ? ° 

4. What or whom do the following operas attack: 
UMS. * Pinafore’ ? 

5. Who was “a born Plantagenet ” 2? Whose eyes are described 
as “purple” ? Who ‘once was a very abandoned person ” ? 

6. In what operas do the following characters occur: Adam 
Coodheart, Crosvenor, Luiz, Phoebe, Ruth, Angelina, Dr. Daly ? 

7. Who sing the following songs: ‘* The Ghost’s High Noon,” 
“When Ifirst put this uniform on,” “ The sun whose rays aro all 
ablaze,” “ Tit Willow ” 7 ; 

8. Give the first line of the song and name the opera in which the 
following occur: ‘* You hold yourself like this, You hold yourself 
like that,” ‘ Turbot is arnbitious brill,” “ When at the worst affairs 
will mend.” 

$. Who was “ ninety-five quarters in arrears” ? 

10. Who said: “ False man, it will be your fault Ii I go to my 
family vault,” “ But Tush ! I am puling.” 

11. In what carly play by Gilbert can the germs of the plot of 
Iolanihe be detected ¢ . 

12. What operas were written after the first, and before the 
second, estrangement between Gilbert and Sullivan ? 

13. Give the alternative titles of The Mikado, Iolanthe and 
Ruddigore. 


Answers will be found on page 1106. 


ralience, 


—The League of 


Christmas Presents 


Ir requires a considerable amount of courage for. most of ys 
to face the jostling crowds of ruthless |a-gain-hunters and— 
perhaps worse—the inevitability of making rapid decisions 
entailed in our Christmas shopping. At all times shopping is 
an irksome business, but at this season it is for most of ug 
something of a nightmare. The goods shown in shop windows 
should act as a shopping guide, but at Christinas-time so many 
articles are displayed with complete incongruity and so 
inartistieally that it is surprising anybody buys anything, 
Kivery imaginable article, from a pound of suet to an ice. 
machine, is apparently considered a seasonable gift. 
notes are not intended to assist the bargain-hunter —he has 
the talons and eves of an eagle —but to suggest a few Christmas 
presents which the more timid shopper may care to give, par. 
ticularly presents for men. 

It is. always diflicult to think of amusing and acceptable 
gifts for men, because they are conservative in their tastes 
and only slightly influenced by fashion. But such scarves and 
sweaters (suitable for winter sports) in soft, light, handwoven 
silks and wools as are to be seen at Messrs. Lewin’s in the 
Jiaymarket suggest a pleasant breakaway from the usual 
box of cigars or pipe —which the receiver, incidentally, never 
There are * gossamtex ” 
for tropical wear which will stand the rather harsh treatment 
of dhobis and will he appreciated by friends overseas. Jun)pers 
for golf are always acceptable, and no very accurate measure- 
ments are in buying them. Their bird-iike 
colours help to relieve the sombre greyness of customary 
masculine attire. Cuff-links of lapis lazuli or 
prase from the sparkling jewel shops of Bond Street, or blue 
check pattern links from Woolworth’s will also add a welcome 
note of colour. 

The newest fountain-pen—a necessity in these days 
Waterman Ripple Rubber Pen, which has an inlaid coloured 
band denoting what type of nib the pen has been fitted with 
near the end of the cap. Another. present which should 
please many is a Globe-Wernicke * Elastic ” Bookcase, with a 
glass front to protect the books. Once shelf can be bought ata 
time and is complete in itself. 

Wireless appliances will no doubt piay a large part in | 
years Christmas gifts. What more romantic present could 
there be than the magician-bestowed power of being able to 
hear the tziganes of Central Europe or the plaintive strains of 
a Carmen,.singing under a Spanish moon ? The Igranic Neutro- 
sonic * Giant Stride” radio receiver has realized this dveain, 
Another excellent portable radia receiver which 
tuned in to thirty European stations is the * Selector Super.” 

For those who like to give luxury rather than useful presents, 
there are some delightful old ship prints in the curiosity shops 
in King’s Road, Chelsea. Other charming 
little menu-holders—bowls of the most delicate June roses or 
impudent sea-horses twisting round branches of coral, and 
many inexpensive little figures which will decorate the modern 
polished table, made at the Old Cheyne Pottery, 11 Dove 
Mews, Rosary Gardens. Lalique glass with its delicate 
carving and exquisite design cannot fail to delight. 

Perhaps the most topical present for Christmas, 1927, is a 
Rolex * Oyster” Watch, which is hermetically sealed and 
which is quite impervious to external conditions. This would 
be a perfect gift for Channel swimmers. 

There are some original ideas in Christmas cards this 
year, and the selection which we have seen is both dignified 
and decorative. The British Museum have printed a 
special series of reproductions from illuminated MSS. ; 
especially beautiful is ** The Building of the Tower of Babel,” 
reproduced from a Book of Hours, executed for John, Duke 
of Bedford, about a.p. 1423. This is a delightful specimen 
of mediaeval sense of colour, intricate design and fantastic 
humour. The Medici Christmas cards, reproductions of Old 
Masters, particularly of Gerard’s ‘** Madonna and Child,” 
Botticelli’'s and Raphael's interpretation of the same subject, 
are in themselves works of art. 

_ The calendars seen at Messrs. Faulkner’s have not the 
enduring qualities of great art, but are pretty and will no 
doubt fulfil their year’s function very successfully. 

Soft velvety toys appeal to most tiny children, and this 
year’s selection from Messrs. Dean will not disappoint their 
Lilliputian public. A dappled-grey pony, with a knowing 
expression, will probably be the favourite, unless Dismal 
Desmond still wears the laurels, C. & 
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— Take an A. W. Faber “ Castell” 
ans pencil in your fingers—feel the 
tab firm, smooth way it slips over 
we the paper. At last you have ‘ / 
ese found the perfect pencil. x Lo Sea vi. el joe a 
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like by Stationers, Artists’ Colour- 
| a men, c¢te., all over the world. 
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the SPARKING PLUGS 
ired A. W. FABER, 
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* Let Your Christmas be a Happy one— 


—_ Whcether you are blessed with good company or are away from your friends, let music add its quota of entertainment 
or during the festive season. Symphony Concerts—Chamber Music—Church Services—Opera Dance Music— 
all reach you over Radio immediately you switch on a * SELECTOR THREE.” 








nd 
Tn THe “SELECTOR THREE ” can be easily carried and used in any room in any home within a range of 20 miics 
ve from the local station, and full volume will be obtained «without the use of cither acrial or earth, 
ite THE “ SELECTOR THREE” is handed you complete and ready for immediate use. 
THE “SELECTOR THREE” can be operated by anyone, No technical knowledge required. 
: a ~ ia be ~ “> «. . . . ° 4 
nd THE “ SELECTOR THREE” simply has to be switched on in order to receive entertainment. 
ld “ SELECTOR THREE” sets can, if desired, be used with an external aerial and earth, when range of reception is 
greatly increased and, in addition, numerous Continental stations will be received at loud-speaker volume. 
lis THE “SELECTOR THREE” is complete in every detail, is entirely self- 
ad contained, even to an excellent Cone Loud-speaker, which reproduces music, 
a speech and song at good volume and with a purity of tone that will bring great 
x pleasure to all who hear it. 
, Owners of Gramophones will find that the “‘ SELECTOR THREE,” which 
aC is fitted with a socket for use with gramophone pick-ups, will secure not only 
n greater volume from their records, but what is more important, greatly improved 
4 clarity of musical reproduction. 
( vr ° ° ° ° 
” Those who require a more luxurious model should write for details of the 
{ *“ SELECTOR SUPER” that gives 30 different stations without using either 
4 aerial or earth. Ask for Folder $/S 30. _ 
- THE “SELECTOR THREE. 
- -« 18 Gns. 


, SELECTORS LIMITED, in Mahegmny Cabinet. 19 Cos 


s Royalties Paid. 
Ss * i 
| Dover Street, London, W. 1. All “ Selector” sets are Demonstrated and 
¢ : obtainable from leading Storcs and Radio 
5 Telephone: Regent 4771. pasa If any difficulty locally, please 
write ws. 
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IN @ man’s mind, as in a woman’s heart, lives the 
instinct to create. But imagination, which is the 
beginning of all creative work, needs to be carefully 
tended. A pipe of tobacco és a fine stimulus, and a pipe 
of Three Nuns above all others. In the fragrant clouds 
liberated from its zngenious coils lurk ideas and 
inspirations that coyly invite capture. For its heart- 
easing flavour alone you will vow Three Nuns well 
worth the extra penny or so that must be paid for a 
tobacco of this mature quality. 
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THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
172 


an ounce 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glascow. Branch of the Imp-rial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Inveland), Lia. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Better Trade Figures 


Ar long last there are not wanting some signs of a turn 
in the tide of our foreign trade. For so many years it 
has been necessary for me to comment adversely upon 
the figures of our export trade, that I am only too 
thankful to be able to take note of the somewhat better 
conditions disclosed in the official figures for the month 
of November. In doing so, however, I am bound to 
deprecate the attempts made in some quarters to treat 
this modest improvement as though it were the begin- 
nings of a trade boom, and the publie will do well to note 
that in making a comparison with a year ago we are 
comparing with the abnormal period of the coal 
stoppage, while even if the figures of 1925 are taken it 
should be carefully noted that November in that year was 
a particularly poor month as regards trade, owing to 
the unscttlement which already existed in the coal 
industry. 
Exrorts ADVANCE. 


Nevertheless, the good feature in the trade returns for 
last month is not simply that the value of exports showed 
an increase of about £17,000,000 compared with a 
decrease of £10,000,000 a year ago, but that the advance 
is of a most general character. As may be supposed, 
a considerable amount is due to the resumption of our 
coal exports, but under the head of iron and steel manu- 
factures there is an increase of £2,757,000, under cotton 
yarns and manufactures there is an advance of £3,469,000, 
and under the head of woollen and worsted yarn there 
is a growth of nearly £1,000,000, while exports of 
machinery advanced by £1,410,000. Nearly every 
country of importance bought more extensively from us, 
but the outstanding feature was the increased orders 
from Germany. Trade with India was good, but there 

yas not much improvement as regards transactions with 
the Far East. 
LarcE Consumprion oF Foopsrvurrs. 


So far as the balance of trade for the month is 
concerned, the position is strengthened by the fact 
that the value of imports shrank by nearly £6,000,000, 
though that fall was more than accounted for by a drop 
of over £9,000,000 under the head of Coal, because a 
“a ago, of course, we were importing that commodity 

and over fist. It will be seen, therefore, that, apart 
from Coal, imports have again tended to expand and 
an unsatisfactory feature in the Returns is the increase 
of nearly £7,000,000 in the value of foodstuffs, the 
shipments of wheat from the United States alone repre- 
senting an increase in value of £1,000,000. A further 
feature was a rise of nearly £2,000,000 in the value of 
our imports of tea, which came chiefly from the British 
East Indies and Ceylon. On the other hand, an 
interesting feature of the Returns was the heavy decline 
in the value of cotton received from the U.S., which fell 
by about £3,600,000, notwithstanding the small increase 
in price, and against this the U.S. was a much larger 
buyer of rubber from us. 


Tne ADVERSE BALANCE. 


Lest there should be a tendency to exult prematurely 
over the moderate improvement in the November 
figures, it may be well to note that in spite of the increase 
in exports and the decline in imports, there was none 
the less a visible adverse balance for the month of 
£26,000,000, while for the first eleven months of the year 
the total visible adverse balance was no less than 
£351,000,000. It is true that this adverse balance was 
execeded a year ago—owing to the coal stoppage—by 
some £62,000,000 ; but on the other hand the present 
adverse balance is greater by £9,450,000 than the total 
for the first eleven months of 1925. We have a very long 
way to go yet before the figures of our export trade 
give ground for real satisfaction, and the point is the 
more serious because of the growth in the population 


occasioning an ever-increasing demand for imported 
foodstuffs, though in that particular connexion the 
situation is relieved to some extent by the fall in prices 
during the past two years. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


EUROPEAN LOANS BETTER. 


Nor the least satisfactory feature in the Stock Markets 
during the past week has been the better tone displayed in 
some of the European recoustruction loans as a result of the 
settlement at Geneva of the Lithuania-Polish crisis. It 
was felt that the promptness and completeness of the scttle- 
ment constituted a tribute to the prestige of the League of 
Nations and not only the Polish Loan—which, of course, was 
not a League of Nations operation—but the loans actually 
sponsored by the League advanced. Another point, not 
without its influence upon European stocks, was the announce- 
ment during the week that a settlement had been reached 
with regard to the war debts of the Greek Government. 
It is believed now that most, if not all, of the obstacles have 
been removed for the flotation of a Greek loan of about 
£6,500,000, which seems likely to be offered in the com- 
paratively near future. Meanwhile, the strength of gilt-edged 
stocks continues, and among other successful flotations 
mention may be made of the instant success which attended 
the recent offer of £3,000,000 in Port of London 5 per cent. 
stock at the price of 99. Although not a trustee stock, the 
amount was quickly oversubscribed. 


~ * M * 
Bwana M’Kupwa Copper MINING. 


At the recent annual meeting of this company Sir Edniund 
Davis had a very satisfactory statement to lay before the 
shareholders. It is true that the balance-sheet had shown 
a large amount at the debit of Profit and Loss, but from 
Sir Edmund’s statement it is clear that the past vear las 
witnessed great developments on the property, and at the 
end of October the ore reserves at the Bwana Mine alone were 
stated to be no Jess than 7,282,810 tons, while e: censive 
boring in other mines owned by the company and in adjacent 
properties is indicating good results. The company hus, 
apparently, to withstand somewhat high railway rates in 
Rhodesia, a matter of some importance in their relation to 
the rates charged hy the railroads in the United States. Not 
only, however, to shareholders of this company, but to a much 
wider circle, it is both interesting and satisfactory to note 
that these properties in Rhodesia seem likely to make quite 
a magnificent contribution to the Empire’s production of 
copper. It is that consideration, indeed, which occasions 
me to refer in these columns to Sir Edmund Davis’s speech, 
for these are days when we should do well to follow with 
the utmost attention the development of the Empire's 
resources as a whole. The importance of the point is empha- 
sized, or should be emphasized, every day by the overwhelming 
strength and prosperity of the United States. 


oy * + & 
EMPIRE BANKING, 


Considerable interest attaches to the second Report of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), as that 
institution is now concerned with activities in various parts 
of the British Empire, having acquired the Colonial Bank, the 
National Bank of South Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian Bank. 
The Report which covers the year ending September 30th last 
is a good one, but precise comparison with the figures of the 
previous year is impossible because the previous Report 
covered a period of about eighteen months. When allowance 
is made for that fact, the profits show a small increase, while 
evidence of increased activity of business is shown, both in the 
increase in Note Circulation and the Acceptances. Quite the 
outstanding feature, however, of the Report is the evidence 
which it affords of conservative management resulting in the 
production of a strong balance-sheet. A smal! increase has 
taken place in the final dividend, but the increase is also 
accompanied by an addition to the Reserve Fund of £150,090, 
as compared with only £100,000 a year ago, while the carry 
forward of £122,479 also shows an appreciable increase. Very 
little is said in the Report with regard to the economic con- 
ditions in the countries where the bank’s operations are carried 
on and, therefore, the forthcoming meeting, to be held on 
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the 19th proximo, is looked forward to with considerable 
interest, as the Chairman will doubtless deal with such matters 
with the thoroughness with which he always deals with the 
situation at home on the occasions of the annual mectings of 
Barclays Bank. 
* * % % 
A Goop Moror Rrvorr. 


The annual report of the Austin Motor Company for the past 
year is an excellent onc. Profits have increased greatly, the 
net profit for the year being £406,000, after charging £262,000 
for maintenance and £56,000 for depreciation, while £100,000 
is reserved for Income Tax. But for the fact of there being 
arrears of Preference dividend, the directors doubtless would 
have been able to pay a dividend on the Ordinary shares. 
As it is, a sum of £290,830 is appropriated for reorganization 
ef capital, and a debit balance of £1,386,938 has now disap- 
peared from the balance sheet. Seven years’ arrears, together 
with the dividend for the current half-year, are now to be 
paid on the 7 per cent. Preference shares, after which £10,689 
is carried forward. Moreover, the directors announce that 
they expect to be in a position to make substantial payments 
on account of the arrears on the * B™ Preference shares during 
the current financial vear. 

* * * %: 
A Reusper Fusion. 


It is not surprising that considerable interest should have 
been taken in the Rubber market in the announcement this 
week of the impending fusion of Amalgamated Rubber and 
General Estates and Amalgamated Rubber Development 
Company with the United Serdang (Sumatra) Company. 
The movement may be said to have been initiated by Mr. 
James Fairbairn, Chairman of the Amalgamated Rubber and 
General Estates, who maintains that the rubber industry 
might be saved from periodical depressions through a consoli- 
dation movement such as that adopted many years ago in the 
Rand Gold Mining industry. There seems to be little doubt 
that the present fusion will go through and the results will be 
watched with a good deal of interest. 

* % * x 
A Sounpb Poricy. 

The divectors of the Bank of London and South America 
are to be congratulated upon their decision to write off 
and eliminate from their accounts the depreciation that has 
existed for some years in the value of the bank’s capital 
employed in foreign currencies. This is a policy which, 
it will be remembered, was recently adopted by the Anglo- 
South American Bank and one which obtained general approval 
in the Press. In most, if not all, of the countries concerned, 
efforts have now been made, with considerable suecess, to 
bring about greater currency stability, thus making possible 
the process of adjustment of bank capital. In the case of 
the Bank of London and South America the latest balance 
sheet shows that the item of depreciation has been wholly 
eliminated from the accounts, and although £600,000 has 
heen taken from the Reserve, that Fund is still left at no 
less than £3,000,000. or not far from the amount of the entire 
capital of the bank. The balance sheet, is, therefore, now 
entirely free from all qualifying notes. At the annual meeting 
held this week one of the directors, Mr. Middleton, presided, 
in the absence of the Chairman, and gave a most excellent 
und exhaustive account of economic conditions in South 
America, commenting upon the prosperity of Argentina and 
the improved credit of Brazil resulting from the recent resump- 
tion of sinking fund arrangements. 

ES * * * 
Imvortanr AssurANCE Fusion. 

One of the most interesting and, at the same time, one of 
the most natural insurance alliances which have taken place 
for some time, is the proposed fusion of the Metropolitan Life 
Assurance Society with the London Life Association, the 
announcement of which was made last Monday. Both 
are “mutual” companies and, although the Metropolitan 
Life is much the smaller of the two concerns, it has conducted 
un thoroughly sound business. The London Life was estab- 
lished in 1806 and the Metropolitan about thirty years later. 
The funds of the London Life aggregate over £15,500,000 
and those of the Metropolitan over £2,600,000, so that the 
amalgamated concern will have funds well over £18,000,000, 
with « premium income of nearly £1,500,000, 

% * * * 
Barine’s New Direcror. 


A good deal of interest is always taken in any additions made 
to the partners or directors of our leading financial houses, 
und I would like to place on record one of the latest of these, 
namely, the appointment of the Hon. Alexander Francis 
Baring, son and heir of Lord Ashburton, as a Managing Diree- 
tor wil Assistant Secretary of Messrs. Baring Brothers and 


Comnany. 
A. W. K, 


Answers to Gilbert and Sullivan Questions, 


l. Princess Tda and The Gondoliers. 2. Fie Mikad 


. - - . . ’ + ag 
Pooh-Bah. Liar, Ko-Ko. The Yeomen of the Guerd as Wiltred 
Shadbolt. Liar, Jack Point. 3. ° Islifea boon ?” in The Yeomen, 
- 4. Aestheticism; W. H. Smith, whose first tovch with the 


Navy was his appointment es First Lord of the Admiralty 5. 
Lady Blanche in Princess Jde¢—Bunthorne’s in Leatic Sir 
Despard Murgatroyd in Ruddigorc. 6. Ruddigore, PP nee 


* r . ‘yr . ry , 
Gondolicrs, Yeomen, Pirates of Penzance, Trial hy Jury, The Sorcerg r, 


7. Sir Roderick Murgetroyd in Ruddigore, Col. Calverly in 
Patience, Yam-Yum in The Mikado, Ko-f&{o in The Mikado 8, 
“It's clear that mediaeval art along retains its zest ’’— Trio in 


Patience ; ** Things are seldom what they seem Duet in H.M.S, 
‘Pinafore’; “It you go in” —-Trio in Jofanthe. 9. The Duke of 
Plaza Toro in The Gondoliers. 10. Lady Sangazure to Mr. Wells 
in The Sorcerer, Dr. Daly in The Soreerer. 1]. Foggerty’s Paivy, 
- 2. The Grand Duke, The Gondotliers. Wlopia Limited 13, 
The Town of Titi-Pu, The Peer and the Peri, The Witches’ Curse, 


COMPANY MEETING. 

— a 

BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA, LTD, 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 

Tur sixty-fifth ordinary meeting of this Bank was held on 

December 13th, 1927, at the Head Oftice, Tokenhouse Yard, F.C, 

Mr. Lambert W. Middleton, who presided, referred to the writing 
eff, and therefore the total climination of the depreciation which 
had existed for many years in the velue of the capital employed 
in foreign currencies. ‘They had effected this by providing £600,000 
from reserve, which now became a round £3,000,000, against a 
capital of £3,540,000, by taking £260,000 from undistributed 
profits, and by writing off the balance from inner resources. By 
these transfers, which in no way reduced the Bank's effective 
resources, the directors were able to present w sheet clean of all 
qualifying notes, 

Current accounts, deposits, ete., amounted to £37,956. 766, ag 
ezainst the two separate items last year of £36,150,554 at branches 
and £4,236,878 at head office, The difference was more apperent 
then real, and was partly due to the rate of conversion and also 
to the fact that this heading included transactions in forward 
exchange, which were naturally smaller now that stebility of 
rates was more general, The amount of money entrusted to the 
bank by the public in cwrent and deposit accounts was in fact 
larger than last year. Bills payable amounted to £5,35 34, an 
increase of about £123,000. Acceptances on account of customers 
amounted to £1,639,271, against £2,147,567, and bills for collection 
figured at £12,519,754, against £13,145,139, the difference being 
caused by the less active trede conditions resulting, in great mea 
from the general strike, and, of course, by exchange also. On the 
assets side cash stood at £8,954,882, against £9.906,968, a differcnce 
again largely due to the lower rate of conversion. Bills receivable 
and advances and securities combined totalled £40,037,685, against 
last year’s omnibus item of £44,546,322, but thet item was swollen 
by the depreciation account of over £1,000,000, and also included 
acceptances for customers amounting to £2,147,000 now shown 
separately. 

The net profit amounted to £460,025, an increase of over £10,000, 
which he thought shareholders would agree was a satisfactory 
result in view of the trade conditions of the past year. The directors 
recommended a further dividend of 7 per cent., making 11 per 
cent. for the vear, carrying forward £201,230. 

Reviewing the economic conditions in the countrics in which the 
bank is chiefly interested, the Chairman said that the record harvest 
and the general prosperity of the Argentine Republic during the 
past year were a matter of common knowledge. For sixty-five 
years the vicissitudes and development of the Argentine Republic 
had been closely accompanied by this bank, and it wes a pleasure 
and a privilege to rejoice in her successes. During the past year 
Brazil has enjoyed internal peace and order. The Vresident, 
Dr. Washington Luiz, in support of his declared policy when he 
assumed office in November, 1926, has given much attention to 
national finances, and one of the first official acts of his adminis- 
iration was to pass, in December last, the Monetary Reform Law. 
Under this law the milréis is to be stabilized, at least for the time 
being, at approximately 6d., and, although the law is not yet fully 
operative, the rate has sinco been maintained at practically that 
figure by the Bank of Brazil's controlling influence on the exchange 
market, and by the creation of a Stabilization Bureau. This 
bureau, centred in the capital, Rio de Janeiro, is authorized to 
open branches in London and New York, and will receive and hold 
the gold which is destined eventually to provide the metellic basis 
for the stabilization. Much of the proceeds of recent external 
loans has already been shipped to Brazil. 

The coffee crop for the season, which began last July, is most 
abundant, and all the coffee-growing States have united to regulate 
exports. The season's entive crop in Brazil is estimated at from 
20,000,000 to 22,000,000 bags, of which it seems likely that some 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 will be carried over to next season. Next 
year's crop is expected to be substantially smaller, in which event 
the surplus from this season would be useful in preventing undue 
inflation in the price of the staple. 

Colombia's progress has been consistent and rapid, so much so 
that her trade almost outstrips her facilities to tackle it, and she 
is hard-pressed for larger warehouses, wharves, and custom-houses 
to deal with the movement of the increased volume of merchandise. 
Railway construction is being actively carried forward and the 
line between the capital, Bogota, and tho Pacific port of Buen- 
aventura, lacks only about fifty miles for completion. In May 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





jast @ branch of the bank was opened at Cali, which is the centre 
of the Pacific Railway system that radiates North, South, East, 
and West, and very shortly we hope to open a sub-branch at 
Buenaventura, where we shall be the pioneers of banking at that port. 

Your branches in Paris, Lisbon, Oporto and Antwerp, and your 
agencies in New York and Manchester continue to prove valuable 
links with our South American business. 

During the past year he had visited many of the branches in 
South America, in company with the General Manager and the 
Secretary, and he returned home impressed by the evidence of tho 
goodwill accorded to the bank by the publie through its past 
records and the confidence maintained by its chicf officials. 

Tho report was unanimously adopted. 


— 
—-_ 





The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems prob: an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than _ the 
premiums paid, 





Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Strc 


No sharcholders 


EC.2 


No commission 


et, London, 


Agents 
Everywhere. 


1,200 
Offices. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital . - =  £9,479,416 
Reserve fund - - . -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (June, 1927) + £258,681,337 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS, 





Savings Department: 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


———— 








AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 












y iy, The lerning Pipe 


All smoking 
affects the ‘hrowt 


Pipe, Cigar or Cigarette—no matter 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which, 
eventually produces irritation, 
either mild or severe. There are 
few smokers who have not ex- 
perienced the uncomfortable effect 
of “one cigarette too many.” To 
prevent this, take an “Allenburys” 
Glycerine and Black Currant Pas- 
tille occasionally between smokes 
and let it dissolve slowly in the 
mouth. Containing pure glycerine 
and the luscious fresh juice of ripe 
black currants, they are delighthilly 
soothing. They effectually remove 
the smell of smoke from the breath. 


YOUR CHEMIST STOCKS THEM. 





Any communication should be addressed to Mr, Dent (the 
” eS = = Originator) personaliy at 
aaione ed. - eyYS ONLY LONDON ADDRESS 
(x <« e 
fon + 6 IB 309 OXFORD ST., LONDON, Ww. 1 
8 : Grervive & (Midway een Oxford Cire i : 
z ” 2/3 Bleck 9 = Babe | Street, CARDIFF; 51. King Strect, 'M ANCHESTER; 
1 Ib. ‘ 2 4/3 59 Northumberland Street, NEWC: ASTI E; 
206 Sauchichall Street, GLASGOW; 
» 33a Martineau Street, BIRMINGHAM. f 





' XMAS AND ___+ 


DEAFNESS 








At no time of the year docs our g¢ oe var higher 
than at this charitable season—it is at giv nd helpi YF 
and at no lo tl leaf, whet! 1 “hard of “hearing ” or 
so-called ‘ 11 fecl their isolation so Egat 
Science ¢ nature sidestey with cars as 
Althour hth 2 luction age t preven way % vi 
disabilities is the INDI} IDUAL way—fer deaf ~ ARDE 
So that thi s year 
WHEN Y OU DO YOUR x MM AS SHOPPING 
think of those afflict leafness—rel 
—it is in your power ony ive them the gr test £ ft ‘they can « 
if oniy by drawing their attention to 

THE NEW “ ARDENTE * BUTTON, 
the scientifi ic an d inconspicuous, simple and true-to-tone, equivalent 
to normal hearing for im 1usic, conversation, wireless, and festivities 


in day or evenin 
ranges, Or 
hearing to 


of all kinds, equally effecti ive anc 
use—social, business, sports, etc.- 
you can do as so many others are n doin: 
rvellous simple way, 


e ind 
present 





them in the form of this m which has become 
so world-famed and popular that a s presentation scheme has 
een evolved by fricnds desiring to hi those who cannot help 
themselves. 
prnnannnnnsccnenneanannsesss THE FAMOUS. casssscsensacnses 
H rT 59 ; 
: ACOUSH ELLE’ i 
* since first introduced by Mr. R. H. Dent in 1924, has proved : 
t to be the greatest boon to the deaf because it is so mellow + 
® and natural. No aid so scientifically perfect has ever yet + 
H been conceived. H 
TTT ITIL LL etened 


If you are deaf yoursclf CALL for Free Demonstration 
test and advicc. 
If you are interested in a deaf case CALL for particu- 
lars of the Special Xmas Presentation Scheme. 


FREE HOME TESTS AND POSTAL FITTINGS ARRANGED. 
. M*R HOOENTS 





FOR DEAF EARS & 
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Now is the time to 
repair that Drive! 


A simple remedy will put an end, once and 
for all, to the time and labour spent in 
keeping your drive in good conditicn. 


Treat it with Colas—a cold liquid dressing— 
and you will get a clean, attractive surface that 


requires no attention. ‘The gardener can do it 
and no special equipment is necessary. -By 
covering the dressing with fine gravel or stone 
chippings a hard wearing surface of a pleasant 
colour is provided. 
The cost of a non-returnable 30-gallon drum 
delivered to your nearest station is only 35s. 

Colas is used on many of the largest estates 

in the country. Write for full particulars to 

the Estates (H) Dept. 


COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Foreign Rights: Asphalt Cold Mix, Limited. 
38-39 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


Associated Companies throughout the world. 
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THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL. 


Founded 1758. 
Patrou—H.M. QUEEN MARY. 
A Free Rescue and Training Home for 
75 Girls 


is in urgent need of financial help for Maintenance and 
io repay crippling Bank Loan. 
Please Send a Christmas Donation 


to the Warden, Magdalen Hospital, 
Streatham, S.W. 16. 











Fe ni 











WHY WAIT FOR BORSTAL 


to claim the lad or girl drifting into crime through bad upbringing ? 
Help the Children’s “Aid Society to Save our Childron—body, soul, 
and spirit. About 4,000 helped each year. 80,000 have been 
assisted during the past 71 years. 


Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 














THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, 


Islington, N., which is the only VOL UNTARY Fever Hospital in 
or around London, has carried on its work for 125 years, and 
is now in great financial difficulty. 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP THOSE 





WHO TRY TO HELP THEMSELVES ? 
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comfort. Connection from South- 
ampton, Feb. 3rd, via Madeira. 
LADIES and YOUNG PE Ol LE travel in 
perfect Sa fety an d Con fo rl, 
Apply— 

t 
2 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY : 
62-65 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 1; " 
103 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3, LONDON; : 
or local agents everywhere. : 
ee ee ee ee 
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Distinctive 
Cruises 


One.—WEST INDIES — SOUTH 
AMERICA — SO JTH AFRICA— 
EAST AFRICA — EGYPT — 
MEDITERRANEAN, from £345— 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE— 
oil burner, 18,350 gross tonnage, 
From Southampton, Jan. 7th, 1928. 

Two.—GRAND MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE, from £281, inclusive— 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND—oil 
burner, 25,000 tons of steadiness and 
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WORLD DOMINION 


International Review of Christian Progress. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


Single Copies 1/-. Annual Sukscription 4,’6 post paid. 














Contents for Janucry, 1928. Volume VI. No. 1. 
From China to Peru. } . a ee , . 
The Last Stand in Lybia By T, Cochrane, M.B., C.M, 
The Chinese indigensus. ‘Church 
Movement. By Violet M. Grubb, D.Se. 
A Bible House in Gid Peking, By Y ot Tsu, PI h - 
ene Soqaty of Seaton. ‘whe By Bashir. 
oter Journeys in By , bull 
The Turkish Attitude to the DY Rev. J. R. Turnbull, M.A. 
Truth By Rey. og Pye, Ph.D. 
A Pilgrimage to North Africa. By Sir E Spicer, D.L., and 
tev. J 5. re oksey. 
The Sehent Hunter An African iy G,, ge Filslez. M.R.C.S 
Howto Reduce African Mortality. By A. C. Irvine, M.D. 
Christianity’s Problems in South 
Africa, By Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D 
The Struggle for the Soul of the 
Russian People. By Prof, N. Arse 
The Preblem of the Jew By Kev. J. TI. £ M.A. 
Are the Chu ches ® Shaping Aus- 
tralia’s Destiny r Rev. H. Kell M.A 
The World Mission of the Church. By Rev Campbell Morgan, D.D. 
The Indians of Brazil. By olin F, Jameson 
WORLD DOMINION PRESS, 1 TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Story’s brilliant display of colour for 
a 
Curtains, Carpets, 
& Loose Covers 
assists you to secure new and ncvel decorative effe: 5 rooms 


STORY’S 


c 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
, Ltd. 
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